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Hotes. 


LATTEN OR BRASS. 
What was the medieval composition of this 
metal? No analysis of it appears yet to have 


been published. Is this caused by its being taken 


for granted that it was, as now, a mixture of cop- | 


per and zinc, and therefore brass? 

1. The following notes are the 
search to ascertain what is known 
metal Jatten. 

It is written latten, letten, lattin, laton, leton, &c. 
in English ; Dutch, letoen ; Welsh, lettwn ; French, 


result 
about this 


iéton and laiton; German, /etton; Spanish, alaton | 


and Jaton ; Italian, oftone, or lattone, or latta. But 
there is some doubt whether these may not be 
synonyms for our brass, t 
informed, means “ tinned iron.” 


Bailey (Dict., fol. 1736) describes brass as made | 


of copper and calamine stone ; 
tinned over”: 
Words (7th edit. by Kersey, fol. 1720), s. v. 
“Latten or Lattin.” Ritson, Remarks on Shaké- 
speare (p. 13), says Jatten “is certainly tin.” 
Chambers’s Cyclop. (fol. 1788) states that the 
term is applied to the plates of iron covered 
with tin, of which pots, mugs, and such like 
articles, are made; and enters into a long account 
of how this tin plate is manufactured. Some 
other cyclopedias do the same. 

Ruddiman ( Gloss, to Gawain Douglas’s Virgil), 


and /atten as “iron 


Lally- | 
Lead —“ Lectus | 
Libitine ” — we TH Niagara in Canada — Potter’s Long | 


1b.— Death of Theobald | 


of a| 


The Italian /attin, I am | 


so also Phillips, New World of 





states, “they say also, iron is lated when it is 
covered with tin,” as quoted by Jamieson (Scot. 
Dict., 1808) ; likewise noting that “ 7'o late, or To 


7: 5 “ke Tester | leet,” is “a term —_— to metal when it is so 
: $01 — Chaucer and “ sta- | 
NOTES : — Latten or Brass, 


heated in the fire that it may be bent any way 


| without breaking.” 
orace Walpole | 


2. The early employment of the word, and the 
explanation of it, are as follows: — ~ 

Du Cange (Paris, 1844) has—‘‘Charta ann. 
1054, Donamus duos bacinos de latone.” 

A Saxon vocabulary of the eleventh century 
has—“ Es, broes, Auricalcum, gold-meeslinc. Elec- 
trum, smyltinc.” 

A semi-Saxon vocabulary of the twelfth cen- 
tury has—“ Uricalcum, gold-mestling. &s, bres. 
Electrum, smulting.”’ 

Two English vocabularies of the fifteenth cen- 
tury have—“ /Ks, -ris, brasse. Electrum, pew- 
tyre. Auricalcum, latone.”’ 

An Anglo-Saxon vocabulary of the tenth or 
eleventh century has—“ Auricalcos, grene ar, 
meestlinc, Ais, ar.” 

These quotations are supplied by Wright, Vo- 
cabularies, 8vo, London, 1857. 

“‘ Latoun, the Anglo-Norman for a metal like 
brass,” is a MS. note of mine, which unfortunately 
has no reference appended. 

Junius (Nomenclator, 1585) explains the follow- 


| ing technical terms : — 


* £s caldarium. Brass or copper for kettles, pans, &c. 

Erain, 

s ductile, Brass that may be brought into thin plate. 

4s coronarium, orichaleum. Leton. Laten metal. 

Es cyprium, Cuyure. Copper. 

Zs campanum, Bell-metal, and for pots, &c. 

ss Corinthium. Corinthian metal,” and explains the 
cause of its mixture. 


Ingulphus, (Historia, edit. Gale, fol., Oxford, 
1684, p. 98) gives a description of a sort of Or- 
rery, “the most admired and celebrated Nadir in 
all England,” which had been presented to Tur- 
ketul by a king of France, and was destroyed 
when his abbey of Croyland was burnt in 1091. 
Saturn was of copper (cupreus); Jupiter of gold 
(aureus); Mars of iron ( ferrugineus); Sun (auri- 
calcho), this has usually been translated by “‘lat- 
ten”; Mercury (electrinus), usually translated 
“amber”; Venus of tin (stanno); and Moon of 
silver (argento). This list is useful as giving the 
names of the usual metals as then known. 

Galfridus (Promptorium Parvulorum, 1499) de- 
fines “ Laten, or laton, metall: auricaleum, elec- 
trum”; as in A. Way’s edition for the Camden 
Society (4to, 1843-53), who, in his note on the 
word, remarks that “Gower speaks of it as dis- 
tinct from brass, as it seems properly to have 
been, although occasionally confounded therewith 
and even with copper.” The reference to the pas- 
sage in Gower’s works is not given. Way also 
adds—* Auricalcum, i. fex auri, laten or coper” 
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(Ortus). Auricalcum, Anglicé goldefome; elec- 
trinum, latyne (Harl. MS. 1002, f. 149).” 

Junius (£tym. Angl., fol., Oxford, 1743) defines 
latten as “ Aurichalcum: et alii dictum — 
quasi gladtun, & nitore splendido.” Shall this 
definition be accepted ? 

Jonson usgs it as answering to “ orichalcum.” 

Jamieson defines “ Lattoun, a mixed kind of 
metal”; and also as “ Electrum, a metal com- 
posed of gold and silver” (Ruddiman, Gloss.) 

Cotgrave (Dict., 1650) has merely “ Leton: m. 
Latten, metall.” But s. v. Latin, is “ Marchandise 
Latine: excellent good stuffe; or, the best, or 
most utterable commodities, tearmed so by mer- 
chants. 

3. Of what was latten made 

Du Cange says—“ Leto vel Leton: metallum 
ex cupro et cadmia, compositum ” ; and “ Lato, 
Laton, orichaleum.” 

Meyrick detines /atten as “ copper gilt”; while 
Douce says it is always used for “ brass ” ( Archeo- 
logia, 1827, xxi. 261-2). 

Mathurin Jousse, writing on Ironwork in 1627, 
devotes chap. xii. to joining pieces of iron toge- 
ther, or brazing, as it is technically termed, by 
means of leton. The words are — “du letd, ou 
mitraille la plus jaune, et la plus terue sera la 
meillure.”’ If the work be very delicate, “ faicte 
de letton avec la dixiesme partie d’estain.” For 
a finer sort, he mixes two parts of fine silver and 
a third part of “letton de poille un peu rouge,” Xe. 

The valuable architectural dictionary by Ro- 
land le Virloys (4to, Paris, 1770), defines /aiton 
as a yellow metal composed of “ cuivre rouge ou 
rosette et de pierre calamine,” in equal quantities : 
it is also called “ cuivre jaune.” He also defines 
airain as a red metal known under the name of 
*“cuivre rouge,” which is mixed with calamine to 
make “cuivre jaune.” Calamine is defined as 
“terre bitumineuse,” used to give the yellow 
colour to copper, to make “laiton ou cuivre 
jaune.” If laiton be our brass, airain would ap- 
pear to be pure copper,—but query ? 

The Manuel Lexique states: “ Laiton, 
composé de cuivre rouge et de calamine.” 

Glaire and Walsh (Encyc. Cath., 1847, s. v. 
* Alliage”) give the composition of the present — 


o>) 


métal 


“ Laiton, 9 parts by weight of copper, with 3 of zine,” 
(i. e. brass), 

“ Airain, 7 parts by weight of copper, with 3 of zinc 
and 2 of tin,” (i. e. bronze). 

Dutch brass is said to be 79°65 of copper, with 
90°35 of zinc. 

Rolled sheet-brass, 74°58 of copper, with 25-42 
of zinc. 


The usual modern mixture for making brass is | 


45 lbs. of shot copper, 60 Ibs. of prepared calamine 
(a carbonate of zinc) powdered, mixed with an 


0 
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= quantity in bulk of charcoal, and a quantity | 
scrap brass, which when melted is poured into 
! 


[8*¢ S. XII. Ocr, 19, '¢7, 


ae 


| granite moulds about 5 feet 6 inches in Je 


This plate is used for rolling into thin shess 
called /atten; hence the present use of the term 
latten brass for pure brass before mixing it with 
additional quantities of copper to make the well. 
known shades of colour. 

Dr. Thomson analysed some “old Dutch bras,” 
which he states was much approved by watch 
makers. It yielded copper 79°55, and zine 34-45 


| (but this would give 114 parts). Chambers's Cyd. 


s. v, “ Brass,” says, “for the finest statues, the 
mixture in the composition of bronze is half cop- 
per or half brass, or latten.” 

The red oxide of zine is a compound of from 
88 to 92 of oxide, while the carbonate of zine js 
only from 62°5 to 65°5 of oxide. Can this yay. 
ation, both being calamine stone, have produced 
the difference between the brass and the latten of 
the medizvalists ? 

4. The following examples of the employment 
of the word /atten in connection with works of art 
and use, as well as in literary productions, hare 
been obtained merely from the references afforded 
in the publications cited herein. 

In Douglas (J irgil, 238, b. 49, 
occurs the passage — 

“ Sum latit lattoun, but lay lepis in lawde lyte,” 
t. e. “Some heat latten that is latit, against law, 
little to their praise.” And did, 265, b. 40— 
“ The licht leg harnes on that vthir syde, 
With gold and birnist lattoun purifyit, 
Graithit and polist well he did espy.” 
Jamieson’s Dictionary. 


1513,) ther 


The tomb for Richard II. and his queen Anne 
of Bohemia was undertaken 18 Rich. IL. 1395, by 
H. Yevell and S. Lote, masons. It was to have 
“twelve images de coper et laton endorres.” The 
two statues were intrusted to N. Broker and G. 
Prest, citizens and coppersmiths of London, and 
were to be “de coper et laton endorrez ” (Rymer, 
Federa, 1709, vii. 796-7.) This is corroborated 
to a certain extent in Devon, /sswes, &c. 4to, 1837, 
263, 270, where these “ coppersmiths” are paid 
one hundred pounds “ for gilding two images 
made with copper and latten,” in the twenty- 
second year of the king’s reign. 

In the Inventory of Sir J. Fastolfe, who died 
1459, are mentioned “iij grete brasse pottys of 
Frenche makyng. Other pots of brass, two cham- 
ber basons of pewter, three candlesticks of coppet 
gilt—and, Item j Fountayne of Latayne to sete 
in pottys of wine.” (Archeologia, 1827, xxi. 261) 

A “cross of laton” is mentioned in the will of 


Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester, made Aug. % 
1399. (Nicolas, Test. Vet. 1826, p. 147.) 


Lady Mauley bequeathed twenty marks “ for & 
marble stone with my portraiture thereon in coppét 
or latten gilt, in 1438.” (Thid. p. 235.) 

The indentures for the tomb of Richard Beat 
champ, Earl of Warwick, 27 to 32 Henry VL 
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(1449-54), state that the large plate is to be “ of 
the finest latten : ” the “hearse to be of like lat- 

.” «the large plate to be made of the finest 
and thickest Cullen-plate.” All to be “ gild with 
the finest gold.” The fourteen images, and the 
“image of a man armed, of the finest latten, to 
be finished, polished, and gilt.” The price to be 
paid for the latten in the hearse was tenpence per 


d. 

King Henry VI., 1451-2 (80th year, Rot. 15 
and 20) made his chaplain, J. Bottwright, comp- 
troller of all his mines of gold, silver, copper, 
Jatten, and copper-latten, lead, within the coun- 
ties of Devon and Cornwall; as in Stringer, Opera 
Mineralia explicata, 8vo (1715), p. 20: who also 
(p. 34) notices that Queen Elizabeth, 1565 (Sept. 
15, 7th year), granted by patent all the calamine 
stone in England, and within the English pale in 
Ireland to W. Hlumfrey and C. Shutz; the latter 
4g workman of great cunning, as well in finding 
of the calamine stone, and in the right and proper 
use and commodity thereof, for the composition 
of the mix’d metal commonly called latten.” Does 
this dispose of the assertion usually found that 
“Brass was first made in England by a German, 
who established works at Esher, in Surrey, in the 
year 1649? It had been manufactured in Ger- 
many for centuries before.”” Of course the grant 
of Elizabeth does not prove that any works were 
set up. 

Lydgate (Boke of Troye, fol. 1555), speaks of 
4 brass, coper, and laton,” as noted in the Glossary 
of Architecture without any reference. 

Mention of “laton”’ is made by Chaucer in 
“The Pardonere’s Tale,’ and in that of “The 
Frankeleine,” v. 11,557; also by Shakespeare in 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I. Sc. 1. But these 
references do not help this inquiry; nor does that by 
Davies (Ancient Rites, §c. of Durham, 1672, p. 20), 
where the Paschal is mentioned as “all being of 
most fine and curious candlestick metal, or latten 
metal, glistering as the gold itself;” nor the 
curious passage in Fuller (Holy Warre, fol. Cambr. 
1639, b.iii.chap. xiii.), wherein he describes the ran- 
som paid for Richard I. as being 140,000 marks 
“collen weight,’ to raise which the English 
“were forced to sell their church plate to their 
very chalices;” and remarks that “ others could 
not be made of glass, nor wood, nor alchymie, nor 
copper, but of latten, which belike was a metall 
Without exception. And such were used in Eng- 
land for some hundred years after.” 

Digby Wyatt (Metal Work, fol. 1852), speaks 
of the Beauchamp statue and others as being of 
“bronze,” and —_ notices the “ brasses ”’ (p. 38) 
a8 being of “a yellow metal or latten.” 

As Gower speaks of latten as differing from 
brass, and Lydgate appears to say that there was 
brass, copper, and latten, can it be determined 
from the above extracts what rendered Jatten so 


peculiar a metal? Considering that yet something 
more is required, I beg to appeal to your readers 
for further assistance, not only on this point, but 
likewise as to the origin of the term which ap- 
pears at so early a date. 

Besides the authors above quoted, I should men- 
tion others which have furnished references— 
Nares (Glossary, edit. by Halliwell and Wright, 
8vo, 1858); Penny Cyclopedia, article “ Brass,” 
Britton, Dictionary. Wyatt Parworrtu. 


CHAUCER AND “THE TESTAMENT OF LOVE.” 

I cannot pretend to be very well read in the 
MSS. of Chaucer, but I apprehend that I know 
every printed edition of his Works; and seeing 
that Mr. Morris is about to undertake a reimpres- 
sion of Chaucer’s prose productions, I may ask 
whether he is of opinion that the author of the 
Canterbury Tales and Troilus and Cressida was 
also the writer of The Testament of Love, which, 
if I mistake not, made its appearance in 1532, and 
has ever since been reprinted as from Chaucer's 
pen? 

Speght, in his second edition of 1602, for the 
first time introduces it by a sort of preface, in 
which he not only intimates no doubt as to its 
authorship, but adds,— 

“ Chaucer did compile this booke as a comfort to him- 
selfe after his great greefes conceived for some rash 
attempts of the Commons, with whome hee had joyned”; 
observing afterwards, that it was “his last 
worke.” Speaking diffidently upon the subject, I 
may perhaps be allowed to say that it has always 
struck me that the style of The Testament of 
Love is not like that of our “ well of English 
undefiled,” and that it is too full of Latinisms 
(especially as regards the place of the verb in 
many sentences) to have been the production of 
Chaucer. 

I have briefly touched upon this point in my 
“ Introduction ” to the Seven English Poetical Mis- 
cellanies I reprinted some months ago; and I have 
there quoted a passage from near the end of The 
Testament of Love, which, in my judgment, of 
itself establishes that Chaucer could not have 
written such extravagant laudation of himself as 
it contains: he is speaking of ‘‘the boke of 
Troylus,” and makes Love say, “ trewly his better, 
ne his pere in schole of my rules coude I never 
fynde”’; adding—* Certaynly, his noble sayenges 
can I not amende,” and “in wytte and in good 
reason of sentence he passeth all other makers.” 

My point is, that Chaucer would never have so 
written of himself and of his Troilus and Cressida; 
but Iam not aware whether the doubt has ever 
before been started. I have copied the few lines 
I have quoted from Godfray’s first collected edi- 
tion of Chaucer in 1532; and Speght tells us 
that Zhe Testament of Love is an “imitation of 
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Boecius De Consolatione Philosophie”; but it | siderable hesitation, to the correction of mp 


strikes me that, in some important respects, it is 
too much an imitation of the style of Boethius, and 
certainly not such English as Chaucer would have 
written. I may be altogether wrong upon the | 1823. 
int, and I have only adverted to it here for in- | 1829- 
eeotineh and because I see that a new edition of | 
Chaucer's prose works is in the press. 
All the authorities I have here at hand speak | 1830, 
of The Testament of Love, without hesitation, as P 
the work of Chaucer. J. Payne Coucier. | 1839. 
| 


1821. 


1826. 


Maidenhead. 


GREEK PATRIARCHS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


1821—1865. 1840. 


| 

Where can be found the names and succession | 

of the Greek Patriarchs of Constantinople during | 
the eighteenth century? The late learned and 

deservedly lamented Dr. Neale of Sackville Col- | 1842. 

lege was, it is believed, engaged on a history of | 1845, 

the Constantinople Patriarchate, in continuation 
and completion of his History of the Holy Eastern 

Church, but before he had even completed his 
account of the Patriarchates of Antioch and Jeru- 
salem, &c., he was called away; and it is much 
feared that his mantle rests on no worthy suc- 
cessor; still his MSS. must have been left in a | 
state of forwardness, and surely they might be | 
given to the public. The lists, in all the autho- 
rities which I have been able to consult, end | 1855. 
rather abruptly, and doubtless the continual suc- 
cession of depositions, restorations, and deaths of 
the ephemeral chiefs of the Greek Church made | 
it a difficult matter to afford a precise statement | 1865. 
of the various successive Patriarchs. L’Art de 
Vérifier les Dates (8vo edit. 1818, tome iv™, 
P. 131), ends with Joannicus IL, restored, in 1652, | 
or the third time; Moreri’s Dictionnaire His- 
torique (fol. 1740, tome iii™*, p. 595), with Cyprian | 
of Cresarea, in 1708. Le Quien, in his wonderful 
work, Oriens Christianus (fol. 1740, tomus primus, 

. 350), finishes his elaborate Catalogue with 
Paisius IL., of Nicomedia, in 1732; while the only 
other authority in my possession, Riddle’s Eccle- 
siastical Chronology (1840, p. 476) adds one other 


1841, 


1846. 


1848. 


1852. 


1853. 


} 1860, 


| competent ecclesiastical writers : — 


Eugenius, died in 1822, “ from terror” of 
with the fate of his martyred predecessor, 

Anthimus, Archbishop of Chalcedon. 

Chrisanthus, Bishop of Serra, deposed by the Por, 
October 7, 1826. 

Agathangelus, Bishop of Belgrade, also deposi 
July 16, 1830. 

Constantius, Archbishop of Mount Sinai, depose 
1834. 

Gregory, deposed March 15, 1840, in consequence 
of complaints preferred azainst him to th) 
Turkish Government by Lord Ponsonby, th 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, and whid 
are said to have been undeserved, as subsequenth 
proved unfounded. r 

Anthimus, Bishop of Nicomedia, deposed in 184, 
for alleged sanction given by him to theChristig: 
insurrection in Bulgaria. 

Anthimus, Archbishop of Cyzicum, nominated i 
May, and died in 1842 (July or August), 

Germanus, Archbishop of Dercus, deposed in 1845, 

Meletius, who died in February, 1846, aged seventy. 
two years, and “in the ninth month of his patri- 
archate,” 

Anthimus, Bishop of Ephesus, nominated in Fe 
bruary. 

Anthimus restored (he sat previously 1840—184), 
and again deposed by the Government in Ne 
vember, 1852, 

Germanus restored (formerly Patriarch, 182- 
1845.) 

Anthimus restored, a second time, in September, 
but once more deposed in October 1855. 

Cyrillus, Archbishop of Adrianople (1853), and 
previously of Amaswa, deposed in October, 1860. 

Joachimas, Archbishop of Cyzicum, elected Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, October 16, 1860 (de 
posed 1865 ?) 

Sophronius (Archbishop of Philadelphia?) wh: 
appears to be the present “(Ecumenical Patr- 
arch, and most Entirely Holy Archbishop of 
Constantinople, or New Rome.” 


This Catalogue is a lamentable one, and shows 
how constant are the changes, depositions, and 
restorations in this ancient but unfortunate Pati- 
archate, continually subject to the caprices and 
venality of the infidel rule of Turkey. If the 
above enumeration is correct, which is however 
by no means certain, the average incumbency a 
each Patriarch—between 1821 and 1867, a period 
of forty-six years—is only about two years and 


name to his bare lists, Seraphim, in 1733. Then | : SA 
follows a blank till 1795, when Gregory, Arch- alf ! A. 5. A 
- Allahabad. 


bishop of Smyrna, was elevated to the unstable | 
patriarchal throne. He appears to have been de- 
in 1798, restored in 1806; again deposed in 


Jostan Wepewoop: CATALOGUE OF CAMBS, 


81-, but finally restored in 181-, and continued | eTc.—In the last number of the Edinburgh review, 


as Patriarch till April 22, 1821—Easter Sunday— | 


which did not reach me till some weeks after its 


when this venerable “ Confessor” was cruelly | date, I observed an erroneous statement im the 


hanged, at the entrance to his own cathedral, by 


article on Wedgwood and his biographers. Itis 


order of the Sultan, for alleged participation in | there said that the last edition of the Catalogue of 


the Greek Revolution, being then in the eighty- | cameos, etc. came out in 1779. 
error at the moment of reading it, and the proof, 


third year of his age. 


I knew it to be a 


I venture to append a catalogue of his succes- | after a fruitless search, has now turned up me 
sors to the present day, but submit it, with con- | pectedly. I shall transcribe the title of the pam 
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EE 
et—but a description of its contents might be 
irable on a future occasion : — 

«Catalogue of cameos, intaglios, medals, bas-reliefs, 
busts and small statues ; with a general account of tab- 
lets, vases, ecritoires, and other ornamental and useful 
articles. The whole formed in different kinds of porce- 
lain and terra cotta, chiefly after the antique, and the 
finest models of modern artists. By Jostan WEDGWoop, 
FBS. and A.S. potter to her Majesty, and to his royal 
iohness the duke of York and Albany. Sold at his 
rooms in Greek Street, Soho, London, and at his manufac- 
tory in Staffordshire. The sixth edition, with additions. 
EravriA, 1787.” 8° pp. vi.+74. (Recte 80—45-6 and 
45-8 being starred as repetitions.) With two tinted 

s,and an engraved ticket of admission to view the 
copy of the Portland vase, 


I have also a French translation of the above 
catalogue, by some competent hand, with no other 
imprint than “1788” — but certainly from the 
same press, Botton CorneEy. 


“Srerp.” —I have just discovered a curiously 
complicated blunder in a beok otherwise so well 
edited (seemingly) that the oversight is difficult 
to account for. The book is the photo-lithogra- 
hic reprint of Whitney’s Choice of Emblems, 
Ya60, One of the essays appended is entitled 
“Obsolete Words in Whitaey, with Parallels 


” 


chiefly from Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare.” 


Here I find “ Sretp = happy. 
Then follow two quotations from Whitney — 
“ And fortune sield, the wishers turne doth serue.” 
Emblems, 26. 
“For blessinges good, come seild before our praier.” 
Emblems, 176. 
Now in both these instances, steld undoubtedly 
equals seld or seldom. 
Two quotations from Chaucer follow, in both of 
which seliness does mean happiness. 
Then comes, from the Arcadia, the expression— 
“ A seeled doue.” 


I have not the Arcadia by me to refer to, but 
surely seeled here isthe falconry term. See Hal- 
liwell’s Archaic Dictionary. 

Then follows from Macbeth, Act III. Sc. 2, 
1, 46— 

“Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day,” 
where seeling proclaims itself as the falconry term. 
Again, in Othello, Act III. Sc. 3, 1. 214, Shake- 
speare uses the same word — 
“To seel her father’s eyes up close as oak ;” 


where emendators have proposed to read owl's or 
hawk’s (in place of oak), so well known is the fal- 
conry term. 

Three words are confused together in this Whit- 
ney Glossary, and it seems a sin to let such a 
mistake pass without notice. 

Joun Appts, Jun. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 





| 
| THe Princes or Revss.—The smaller errors of 
| great writers should be carefully corrected. There 
| should be no dust allowed to gather on their 
| masterpieces. It is for this reason I dare to at- 
| tack the great Mr. Carlyle, and accuse him of 
| wrong in vol. i. p.125 of his Frederick the Great. 
| He speaks there of — 
| “Those strange Reusses who always Cill themselves 
| Henry, and now amount to Henry the Eightieth and 
| Odd, with side branches likewise called Henry ; whose 
| nomenclature is the despair of mankind, and worse than 
| that of the Naples Lazzaroni, who candidly have no 
names. 
| This passage would lead the reader to imagine 
| that the Princes of Reuss were numbered with 
the name of Henry, beginning from their first 
ancestor as No. 1. 

This is not the case. The numbers run in 
order of birth in each century, and in and out of 
each branch of the family as one Henry after 
another appears on the scene,—No. 1 being the 
firstborn in each century. 

I am not acquainted with the origin of this 
curious custom, or if there is any parallel case in 
another country. ATHOR. 


Horace Watrote.—The following is from 
The Atheneum, June 16, 1866 : — 

“ Walter Scott says that, in the pretended author put 
| forward in the first edition of The Castle of Otranto, 
Walpole made an ‘anagram or translation’ of his own 
name. Scott seems to have forgotten, for the moment, 
what an anagram is. As to translation—the name being 
Onuphrio Muralto,—we see Wail in Mur, and what a pole 
may be in alto, But we cannot turn Horace or Horatius 
into Onuphrio. Who can? 

The word “Onuphrius” is of Letin construc- 
tion, and I find, from a friendly correspondent, 
that it was borne by a hermit saint of the fourth 
century, whose name is preserved in the monas- 
tery of St. Onofrio at Rome, where Tasso died. 
It is, as I think, derived from the Greek Onesi- 
phorus, a scriptural word, which signifies “a 
profit-bringer,” a very fitting name for a favourite 
slave. If transferred to the Italian, it would, we 
see, take the form of Onofrio, the ph being in- 
variably rendered by f in similar instances; any- 
how, it is the word Horace Walpole has adopted. 
But how did he get at it? I think thus: he divided 
his name into two syllables, Hor-ace; Hor is no 
word, but ace means one, and may be translated 
by the Italian word uno. He has reversed it to 
commence his pseudonym, and perhaps looking 
down an alphabetical calendar or list of names, 
Onuphrius, in one of its forms, might catch his 
eye. 

Having thus disposed of onu, we may remark 
that phrio contains hor, the first syllable of his 
| own name, with the addition of pi; now hor 
| transposed will make rho, the Greek letter r, and 
| pi, which precedes it in the same alphabet, makes 
| up the complement of Onuphrio. H. 
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A ReMARKABLE WEDDING 
the following from the Leeds Mercury of Au- 
gust 12: — 

“ Lady Milton’s wedding-ring was altogether the work 
of the noble bridegroom, being fashioned by his own 
hands from a nugget dug by him in British Columbia, 
during his visit to the gold-fields after his North-west 
Passage by Land, the marvellous incidents of which he 
and Dr. Cheadle have so well narrated.” 

JOSEPHUS. 


A Preasant Revener.—Deschanel, a French 
man of letters, has published a work entitled Le 
Mal quon a dit des Femmes. He has also pub- 
lished a companion volume, Le Bien qu'on a dit 
des Femmes. The former work has reached its 
seventh edition; the latter languishes. In order 
to promote its sale, it is now to be combined 
with the former and more attractive volume, Le 
Mal et le Bien. Would it not be both a pleasant 
and a Christian mode of revenge on the ungallant 


sex, who have bought up so many editions of | 


the unfriendly book, if every married lady in 
France would purchase the better volume, and 
place a copy of it on her husband’s dressing-table 
on the anniversary of their wedding? It would 
teach more respect for the sex, and would gratify 
themselves, the author, and publisher too. 

0. T. D. 


Porz anp Avsrey.—In the Monthly Mirror 
(N.S. ix. 118) is a letter on astrology, signed H. 
Herbert. The writer speaks of having in his pos- 
session a copy of Aubrey’s Miscellanies annotated 
by Pope. One of these notes he quotes: — 

“ Odd Observation at St. Paul's Cathedral, from the 
* London Journal’ of Saturday, Feb. 15, 1723-4.—On 
Saturday last died Mr. Edward Strong, formerly mason 
of St. Paul's Cathedral. It is remarkable of that church 
that it was begun and finished under the direction of one 
and the same architect, Sir Christopher Wren ; that one 
and the same mason, Mr. Strong (abovementioned), laid 
the first and last stone; and that it was begun and 
finished during the see of one and the same bishop, Dr. 
Henry Crompton.” 

This copy of Aubrey, if still in existence, would 
probably contain some curious additions to the 
folk-lore of England. W. E. A.A. 


Strangeways. 


Wasnineton’s Nost.—In Hinchliff's South 
American Sketches (p. 7) the author relates that 
“the most remarkable of the mountains at the 
Island of St. Vincent is called Washington's Nose, 
its outline being a close imitation of that patriot’s 

rofile.”’ 

With all due deference, this must be an errone- 
ous statement, for in the latest American journals 
it is recorded that Washington's nose was not in 
any way remarkable, it having been “ only two 
and a half inches in length.” 

The nose, however, is sometimes a prominent 
feature, giving character to the face; and on one 


| 
trve. —I have cut 


—— 
occasion it settled a vexed question, when am. 
ference to Burke and Debrett could not. Some 
years ago a young lady asserted, prior to her mar. 
riage, that she was related to one of the most dix 
tinguished families in England, and this wa 
thought to be a mistake, until some one said } 
must be true, as she had the W— nose. W. W, 
Malta, 


Notuine New.—I have in my charge a copy of 
Sir William Hamilton’s gorgeous work, Etrus 
Greek, and Roman Antiquities, published at Naples 
exactly one hundred years ago. On turning over 
its pages, I find in vol. ii. plate 51, the figure of 
a lady, holding in her left hand a parasol, in her 
right an oval back-hair mirror, and wearing 4 
magnificent chignon, with a bonnet in the very 
latest mode. G. H. or 8. 


Queries. 


“ ATHEN.E® CANTABRIGIENSES.” — The first yo- 
lume of this work, embracing the period from 1500 
to 1585, was published in Oct. 1858; the second, 
from 1586 to 1609, appeared in January, 1861; 
and although a third volume was then said to be 
‘in preparation, and will shortly be sent to press,” 
yet upwards of six years have since elapsed with- 
out this promise being fulfilled. Perhaps the 
lamented death of one of the Messrs. Cooper may 
have caused the delay; but a discontinuance of 
this valuable work of reference, after it had been 
carried on so far and so successfully, would be 
cause of great regret to all literary men. I there- 
fore ask for information, through the medium of 
“N. & Q.,” as to the probable period of publica- 
tion of the third and succeeding volumes of 
Cooper's Athene Cantabrigienses—opus valde de- 
sideratum. A. 8. A. 

Allahabad, E. Indies. 


Botsrorp 1x AmeErica.—In the state of Con- 
necticut, U.S.A. a few miles from the town of 
Newhaven, is a place called Botsford. I am 
anxious to know when and by whom this name 
was given. There are two places in England 
called Bottesford—one in Leicestershire, the other 
near Glamford Briggs, in Lincolnshire. This 
latter place was often spelt Botsford in the last 
century. I am under the impression that it has 
the honour of giving a name to its Americal 
sister. I shall be glad to know if there are aly 
other places called Bottesford or Botsford im 
North America. EpWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Brvsn, or Pencrt.—I have always heard the 
name of brush applied to the article made of 
camel’s hair, which is used in water-colour dra¥- 
ing, &c.; but in “N. & Q.” 3° S. xii. 119, 
Mr. Sertrvs Presse employs the term camel's 
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hair pencil. Is he right in so doing, or is he 
iIty of an affectation? If he is right, where is 
the line of distinction drawn between a pencil 
and a brush? Should a house-painter’s brush be 
called a pencil ? or should I be correct in saying 
toa servant, “ My coat is dirty, bring the clothes- 
pencil and clean it?” H. Str. J. M. 


| that the upper part of the mouldings is as highly 


Catapnisvs.—In the second edition of the 


Story of the Diamond Necklace, by Henry Vizetelly 
(Tinsley Brothers, 1867, p. 29), I read: “ While 
Monsieur Bassenge, Calaphibus-like, is wandering 
up and down Europe,” &c. Can any of your 
numerous readers inform me what “ Calaphibus- 
like” means? Who or what is Calaphibus? 
Henri van Lavy. 

The College, Cheltenham. 

Cuartotre Dacre, alias “Rosa Matiipa,” 
ayp “Anna Matiripa.”—Who was Mrs. Dacre, 
a once popular author? She lived some time in 
Florence. I have heard that she was a Jewess, 
and was buried in the Hebrew cemetery at Leg- 
horn. Mrs. Dacre was the founder of the English 
La Cruscan school of poetry. She was a very 
sweet poetess, and some of her sonnets are highly 
finished compesitions. She wrote 
mances of the Radcliffe and Lewis school. 
never seen them, but the late Mr. G. Daniel used 
to say that they were very Monkish, and con- 
tained some of the worst faults of the Lewis 
school. Vide The Modern Dunciad [by George 
Daniell. Who was “Anna Matilda,” another 
English La Cruscan ? 
lotte Dacre, and was a respectable poetess, but by 
no means equal to “ Rosa Matilda.” An Elegy, 
written on the plains of Fontenoy by “ Anna 
Matilda,” is still found in some of our “ Selec- 
tions” and “ Beauties.” It possesses great merit 
It seems strange how so many English, who ought 
to know better, will misinterpret “La Crusca,” 
and think it signifies the Cross, which is La 
Croce. Crusca is the chaff of wheat or other 
grain. The once famous Academy still exists in 
Florence, but it is in a state of decay. Its students 
are few, and the number decreases rather than 
augments. A small room suftfices for the locale— 
scholars, professors, and all ! 8S. J. 


Corrosion oF MARBLE IN CATHEDRALS. — 
The intelligent head verger at Salisbury Ca- 
thedral recently pointed out to me that all the 
marble in that church is corroded in a pecu- 
liar and uniform manner. Vertical surfaces, and 
horizontal surfaces turned towards the ground, 
are invariably corroded after a few years; but 
horizontal surfaces turned towards the roof in- 
variably escape corrosion. In a monument of 
black and white marble of the last century, it 
will be found that the white inscription tablet 
has lost all its polish, the side pillars the same, 
and the under part of the moulding also, but 


| ward current ? 


several ro- | 


I have | 


She was a friend of Char- | 


a as when they came from the mason’s 
1and. The same phenomenon is observable in 
the Purbeck bases; though, of course, the polish 
of the upper surface is less perfect than in the 
other instance I have named. Can any explana- 
tion be given of this curious fact ? 

In Durham Cathedral, the Frosterley marble 
shafts of the Nine Altars’ transept were all re- 
polished from floor to roof, some five years ago, 
at an expense of several thousand pounds; but 
they are already losing their fine surface, and in a 
few years the expensive work carried out will be 
all undone. My own idea, and that of some old 
servants of the cathedral there, is, that this cor- 
rosion of the marble arises from some pollution 
of the air by the coke stoves which are kept 
burning night and day in the cathedral of Dur- 
ham during seven or eight months of the year. 
Salisbury Cathedral also, until recently, was 
warmed by open braziers. Is it possible that 
carbonic acid can so affect marble, and that the 
peculiar action I have stated arises from an up- 
Or is chlorine one of the products 
of combustion when coke or charcoal are used as 
fuel ? 

The question is one of very great importance, 
and I hope it may find attention at the hands of 
some of your scientific readers. J. H. B. 


DespatcH or Dispatcu ?— How did this word 
come into our language—from the Italian, or from 
the French or Spanish? The old English spell- 
ing was dispatch, which argues Italian origin. 
Despatch, I believe, is now the favourite spelling : 
in accordance with the corresponding French and 
Spanish words. CH. 

DetacHEeD Biack-LetreR Lrar.— Long ago 
attention was drawn in “ N. & Q.” (see 2 8S. 
viii. 511, 3°¢ S. v. 404) to the propriety of ex- 
amining the composition of old bindings. Some 
time since I obtained — 

“Valerii Maximi Dictorvm Factorymque Memora- 
bilivm Libri Nouem: Olim & Stephano Pighio emendati. 
Nunc vero post Lipsii et Mitallerii aliorumque spicilegia, 
ad vetustissimum V. Cl. Petri Danielis 1, C. exemplar 
collati, Adiectis etiam Animaduersionibus & Christophoro 
Colero. Cum Indice gemino. Francofvrti Typis Weche- 


| lianis apud Claudium Marnium et heredes Ioannis Aubrii. 


M.pDcI.” 8vo., 

The fly-leaf bears the following: — “Tho. 
Hancox. 1679” and “ E libris Jacobi Stilling- 
fleet e Coll: Wadh: apud Oxonienses. 1689.” 

Between the fiy-leaf and the back is a black- 
letter leaf, injured at top and bottom. On the 
second page of this leaf is a marginal summary as 
follows : —“ Si ifans rem aliena iuadat ct ea vsq3 
ad etaté maioré detineat niiq’d hac 1. c qué te- 
neat.” A sentence near the bottom of the same 

eo— 


% @ Quid in abbate vel tutore . . . dicosi abbas: 
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vel tutor inuaserit n6 propter hoc pupillus: vel 
eccl’ia puniet vt. 8. eo. 1. meminerit.” 

This page begins: —“ Dicit stra . vt. ff. de 
iur . codicil... si gauderet dilucidis interualis: ” 
The difference between “ prodigus” and “ furio- 
sus” is commented on, and which of them “ habet 
consensum delinquendi.” There are passages also 
relating to “ incestas nuptias,” “ hermophrodito,” 
and “ius naturale”; others in which the words 
‘“‘abbas ecclesie,” “de sacro. eccle,” “abbas ci 
collegio” occur. Nihil occurs once, and is spelt 
“nichil.” The reference “ut ff. de” &ec. is 
repeated very often. The headlines are unfortu- 
nately destroyed, but it is evidently a leaf from 
some old law treatise. Can any correspondent, 
from the passages quoted, tell me from what book 
it has been taken ? W. C. B. 


Drypen’s Ope on THE Deatn or Henry 
Purcett.—This ode was published for the first 
time in any collection, I believe, in The Oxford 
and Cambridge Miscellany Poems, published in or 
about 1709, and edited by Fenton. As the ode 
is there printed, the last line of the first stanza is — 

“ And list’ning and silent obey.” 

I believe there is no reason why Dryden should 
not have placed the accent on the last syllable of 
silent. 

Derrick, in his edition of Dryden’s Poems, pub- 
lished in 1760, prints the line — 

“ And list’ning silently obey.” 
And the line is so printed in all subsequent 
editions. 

The ode had in the mean time been printed in 
another miscellany, called The Grove, edited by 
Walsh in 1721; and there the line was expanded 
into — 

“ And list’ning and silent, and silent and list’ning obey.” 


This looks like a determination to get rid of | 


silent with the accent on the final syllable. Can 
any of your correspondents throw light on this 
question ? CH. 


Factors’ [Petrrions. — The Calendars of the 
Colonial Series (East Indies, 1513-1616,) mention, 


at the commencement of each factor’s career, his | 


pe for employment to the Court of the East 
ndia Company. Can any of your readers inform 
me from inspection of the originals, whether these 
petitions contain usually any particulars of the 
parentage and education of the applicant ? 
SWEETCARE. 


Hertot’s Hosprtat.—Long ago, I remember to | 


have seen in some book an extract from the ac- 
counts relating to the building of George Heriot’s 
Hospital. Certain of the items referred to the 
expense of carting stones for the work ; and one 
of these records that so much was paid for 
“ chains for the women which drew in the carts.” 











I should be glad to have this quotation Verified, 
and also to learn the meaning of it. Who wer 
the women that drew in the carts? Weret 
convicts, and was it usual to employ f 
criminals, or any criminals, as beasts of draugh 
in this fashion? A. IM 


“HovsEHoLtp TALES OF THE ScLAVONTANs,” 
eTc.—In an article which has just appeared ip 
the Dublin University Magazine, the writer says 
in a note, “ None of the collections from which ou 
specimens are selected have been translated into 
English.” Is not this a mistake? The story of 
Prince Milan and the Princess Melena, with her 


| twenty-nine companions (at any rate so far as the 


transformation and theft of the shift are cop. 
cerned), appears in the tales of Muszus, with this 
difference, that the thirty white ducks are de 
scribed as swans by the latter. It is many year 
since I read the translation of Muszeus’ tales, but 
the impression which they have left is vivid. 
May not supposed original national stories often 
be merely importations, just as the old romances of 
chivalry and the Decameron have supplied all 
Europe with “plots” ? Sp. 


LALLY-ToLENDAL AND Grppon. — An old cut- 
ting from a bookseller’s catalogue refers to Lally- 
Tolendal’s Compte de Strafford, Tragédie, avec 
Essai sur la Vie, &c., Londres, 8vo, 1795, To 
this the following note is appended : — 

“Gibbon bestows the following singular compliment 
upon this work: ‘Je sais maintenant comment Tacite 
eut fait une Tragédie.’”’ 

Where is this passage to be found? Gibbon 
knew the count, and highly esteemed him (se 
letter to Lady Sheffield, Nov. 10, 1792), and is 
very likely to have read and praised his book, 
which existed in manuscript several years befor 
publication. But I do not remember these lines, 
and think that they must be sought for elsewhere 
than in the Miscellaneous Works and Letters 
Gibbon by his noble executor. 

Witiiam Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Latry Porm. —I shall feel obliged to any on 
who will tell me where I can find a certain mé- 
diwval Latin poem, of which the first stanza—a 
so much of it as I can recollect—is as follows: — 

“ Quam pulchra sunt ova, 
Cum alba et nova 
De stabulo . . . leguntur; 
Et . ° 
Pinguis lardi cum frustis coquuntur.” 
There was also an English version, thus — 
“© "tis eggs are a treat, 


When so white and so sweet 
From out of the stable they're taken; 


They are fried with fat rashers of bacon.” 
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I saw the piece, thirty years ago, in the “ Poetry | Das Polster der Todtengottin. (See Halm’s edi- 
Book” we used at school, of which I have some 
faint impression that Dr. Giles was the editor. f I 
J.B. W. | 


shall be glad to recover it. 


J. Leap.—Who and what was the author of 
the following work : — “ A Fountain of Gardens ; | 
or, a Spiritual Diary on the Wonderful Experi- 
ments of a Christian Soul, under the Conduct of 
the Heavenly Wisdom; by J. Lead. London, | 
printed in the year 1700.” (Several volumes, but | 
not numbered: no bookseller or printer’s name.) | 
The learned Swiss clergyman, M. Taillifer, pastor 
of the parish church at Corsier, near Vevey, 
showed me a copy of the above curious work, 
thinking that I might give some information ; but 
[know nothing of either Lead or her book, and 
therefore I apply to“ N. & Q.” J. H. Dixon. 


“Lecrvs Lisrtin.”—Q. Asconius Pedianus, 
the well-known commentator on Cicero, writes | 
in his Introduction to the Speech for Milo, § 8:— | 

“Tum fasces ex lecto Libitine raptos attulit (scil. 
Clodiana multitudo) ad domum Scipionis et Hypsvi; 
jeinde ad hortos Cn. Pompei, clamitans eum modo con- | 
sulem, modo dictatorem.” 

This passage is rendered freely by the Emperor 
Napoleon in his Julius Cesar, vol. ii. p. 538: — 

“The multitude becoming more and more furious, 
snatched the fasces from the funereal bed, and proceeded | 
to the front of the houses of Hypsveus and Q. Metellus | 
Scipio, as if to offer them the consulship. Lastly, they 
presented themselves before the abode of Pompey, and 
lemanded with loud shouts that he should be consul or | 
lictator.” | 

The august author adds in a note: — 

“The sense of the word lectus lib. is given by Acro, 
1 scholiast on Horace (see Scholia Horatiana, edit. Pauly, 
tom. i, p. 560). It corresponds with our word ‘ corbil- 
lard,’ a hearse. We know the custom of the Romans of 
sarrying at interments the images of the ancestors of the 
dead with the ensigns of their dignities. The fasces must 
have been numerous in the Clodian family.” 

This explanation of the words lectus Libitine 
is rather doubtful, for it is not to be supposed 
that the images of the ancestors of Clodius were | 
carried at his funeral, which was not at all cele- 
brated according to the usual rites: the corpse 
had been carried by the mob to the curia where 
it was burnt, probably together with the bed on 
which it was placed. And then, why would the 
consular fasces, which are evidently meant by 
Asconius, have been laid on the funeral bed of 
Clodius ? 

Mr. Halm thinks that whenever a consul died 
before the expiration of his magistracy, his fasces 
Were deposited in the temple of Libitina, and 
left there until a successor was appointed ; this | 
custom was probably also observed when there 
Was no consul in office, as it happened at the time 
of the murder of Clodius. Lectus Libitine should 
therefore be rendered by “the couch of Libitina,” 





| entitled The Marigold. 


tion of the Milonia, Berlin, 1860, p. 12.) I am 
not well satisfied with this interpretation, and I 
hope that some of the readers of “N. & Q.” will 
kindly assist me in determining the real meanin 
of the passage in Asconius. G. A. 8. 


g 
5 


Bisnor or N1aGara rn Canapa. — The Vene- 
rable Rev. Alexander Neil Bethune, D.D. and 
D.C.L., Archdeacon of Toronto (1847), Rector of 
Cobourg, and bishop’s chaplain, having been 
elected coadjutor to the Bishop of Toronto, was 


| consecrated in the Cathedral of Toronto on January 
| 25th last, by his aged diocesan, assisted by the 
| Bishops of Ontario and Huron, and also by the 
| Bishops of Michigan and Western New York, in 


the United States of America. He is said to have 
been born in the year 1800; and my query is, 
where was he born and educated, as also when 
and where ordained deacon and priest? He is 
not a graduate of either Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Dublin. From what university did he obtain his 


| degrees? It may be at Windsor, Nova Scotia. 


A. 8S. A. 


Pottrer’s Lone Room at CHEetsEA. — An as- 


| sembly room known by this name existed in the 


middle of the last century in the neighbourhood 
of Ranelagh House. What was its exact situa- 
tion? Was it in the parish of Chelsea, or in that 
of St. George, Hanover Square? Who was 
Potter? Was he identical with, or related to, the 
carpenter who in 1720 erected the first Haymarket 
theatre ? W. H. Husk. 


Retict: Retic.—Is any example known of the 
use of the word relict for a remnant or relic, and 
not in the special sense of a widow? The first 
edition of the second part of Absalom and Achito- 
phel has relicts, in a passage where all modern 
editions print relics: — 

“ Oft would he cry, when treasure he surprised, 

*Tis Baalish gold in David's coin disguised, 
Which to his house with richer relicts came.” 
CH. 

“ Scnoon oF Patrence.” —I have a copy of an 
old theological treatise, the running title of which 
is, “The School of Patience.” ‘The titlepage is 
lost, and there is no clue to the authorship except 
that the writer alludes to another work of his, 
I should be glad to learn 
the name of the author of this quaint devotional 
work. W. E. A. A, 


Strangeways. 


Sitver CHALice, 1337. — Your correspondent 
Mr. Joun Pieecotr, Jun. (3 8. xii. p. 105), 
mentions that there is in the church of All Saints’ 
and St. Margaret’s, Pakefield, near Lowestoft, a 
silver chalice dated 1337. Church plate of that 
age is very rare, and the few examples we have 
are mostly undated. Will Mr. Pieeor give 
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your readers a — of this interesting cup, | 
or if it has alread y een descanted upon, give a 


reference to the place where the account of it | 


may be seen? Cornus. 


Usine Frencu Expresstons.—In Collier's Ec- 
cleniastical History, vii. 131, occurs the phrase 
sing in his chaleur de néophyte.” Query if any 
caslien instance than this can be found of an En- 
glish writer using a French expression in this way, 
not as a quotation, but to convey his own mean- 
ing, as it became so common ‘to do at a later 
period and ever since ? LYTTELTON. 


Queries with Answers. 


Reprint or “ Carrascon.”—Archdeacon Chur- 
ton, in his very interesting and instructive pam- 
phlet on Mere somber gq and Jeremy Taylor, speaking 
of the learned Spanish refugee Ferdinand ‘exeda, 
or Corrascon, observes : 

“ The work entitled Carrascon has been lately reprinted 
in England. The author was made a canon of Hereford 
in the reign of James I. It contains a most vigorous 
protest against the suppression of the Second ( ‘ommand- 
ment, written with a power of caustic humour which is 
almost peculiar to Spain.”-—p, 55. 


In Bohn’s Lowndes I find: — 

Canonico dell’ Insigne Catedral 
Blakmer d’ Inghilterra. Con 
por Maria San- 


“ Carrascon, Thomas, 
di Herefordia, e Vicario di 
licencia, y privilegio e costa del Autor : 
chez. Nodriza, 1633, 8vo.” 

From the title of this book, or rather from its 
want of a proper title, one cannot learn the nature 
of its contents. Is it an autobiography? And 
what is the title, &c., of the reprint alluded to by 
Archdeacon Churton ? EIRIONNACH. 

[ In the book noticed by Lowndes, after the word Carras- 
con, within an oval, is an olive tree surmounted by a cardi- 


nal’s hat, and beneath the latter these lines, “No es 
comida para puercos mi fruto, ca per las son; y aunque 
De las 


parezco Carrasco soy mas, pues soy Carrascon. 
Cortes, y medrano En Cintruefiigo. Con licencia, y pri- 
vilegio. A costadel Autor. Por Maria Sanchez, Nodriza, 
[Printed in Flanders ? }, 1633, 8vo.” A Treatise on the 
Holy Scriptures, the errors of the Vulgate edition espe- 
cially, and against certain tenets of the Church of Rome. 
By Thomas Carrascon, or F. de Texeda.” 

On the verso of the seventh leaf are some Italian 
verses “ in lode dell . . . . Dottor T. Carrascon, Canonico 
dell’ insignio Catedral di Herefordia,* e Vicario di Blak- 
mer... . Auto del presenti libro.” This treatise is re- 
printed in the Works of the Spanish Reformers, making 
1847-1865, l6mo and 8vo. The 
Secunda véz impreso, con 
Para bien de 


twenty vols. London, 
title-page reads “ Carrascon. 
Mayor coreccion y cuidado que la primera. 
Espaiia.” 








* Ferdinando Tereva, or Texada, “= admitted pre- 
bendary of Nonnington in Hereford 
Nov. 


Cathedral, 
His successor was collated Sept. 18, 1631. 


circ a, 


1623. 








Wood (Fasti, i. 413, ed. 1815,) has the following ac 
count of this author: “ Ferdinando Texeda, bachelor of 
divinity of the University of Salamanca in Spain, He 
had been a monk in the said country, but left it and its 
religion, came over to the Church of England, and at 
length receding to Oxon, was not only incorporated, bat 
found relief among the scholars thereof. He hath written, 
Texeda retertus: or the Spanish Monk, his Bill of Divorce 
against the Church of Rome. Lond. 1623, 4to. It contains 
the chief motives of his conversion, and ‘tis probable it 
was usher to other of his labours.” In a foot-note it is 
stated that “he was also author of Miracles Up- 
masked ; a Treatise proving that Miracles are not infal- 
lible Signs of the Time and Orthodox Faith, &c., 4to, 
1525.”"} 

THe Dotomite Movuntarss. —A friend of ours 
having gone, as we are told, on an excursion to 
the Dolomite Mountains, we had recourse to geo- 
graphical books and atlases to ascertain their 
locality. Not being able to satisfy our curiosity, 
we venture, at the risk of exposing our ignorance, 
to ask for the information through the columns 
of “N, & Q.” Is it a name recently given to 
some portion of the Eastern Alps ? E. H. A. 

[ Dolomite, deriving the name from its discoverer, M. 
Dolomieu, is magnesian limestone, existing in a peculiar 
condition, the origin of which is matter of controversy. 
The fact that our Houses of Parliament are constructed 


| of this stone has made its name familiar to English ears, 


| this secluded region : 


| readers in the following 


The Dolomite region proper lies in the south-eastern por- 
tion of Tyrol, a little to the north-west of the Gulf of 
Venice. It may be described as bounded on the north 
by the Pusterthal; on the west by the valleys of the 
Eisach and Adige; on the south by a line drawn from 
Trent to Belluno; on the east by the valley of the Piave, 
and a line extended northwards to the Pusterthal. Sir 
Humphry Davy and Oliver Goldsmith had both visited 
the former has written very little 
about it, and the latter evidently wished to keep travel- 
by telling them that — 
“The rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door.” 


lers away 


The quiet valleys and mountain passes of this pleasant 
been brought before English 
delightful work: The Dolomite 
Tyrol, Carinthia, Car 
niola, and Friuli, in 1861, 1863. By Josiah 
Gilbert and G. C, Churchill. Consult 
also Murray’s Handbook for Southern Germany, 1863, 
pp. 323, 337, 340.) 

THornprike’s “ Way or Compostne Drrrer- 
ENcES.”—In an old MS. I find this work referred 
to, and wish to know if it be a translation of his 
De Ratione ac Jure Finiendi Controversias Ecclene 
Disputatio, Lond. 1670, folio. I have not the 
Oxford edition of the works within reach. 


locality have recently 


Mountains: Excursions through 


1862, and 


’ 


Lond, 8vo, 1864, 


[These are perfectly distinct works. It appears that 
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Thorndike, immediately after publishing his Epilogue to 
the Tragedy of the Church of England (fol. 1659), re- 
wrote his opinions upon some of the particular subjects 
treated in that work and in his Right of the Church 
(1649). He laid aside the whole of his English tracts, 
and begun the laborious task of recomposing 
the whole subject in Latin. 
gnly the first part, corresponding to the first book of the 
Epilogue, which appeared in a folio volume in the year 
1670 ander the title of De Ratione ac Jure Finiendi Con- 
troversias Ecclesia Disputatio, The completion of the re- 
mainder was cut short by his sickness and“death ; and 
the preparations made for it were consigned by him in 
his will to Bishop Gunning, with an injunction that they 
should be destroyed in case he himself should not survive 
to revise them. Zhe Due Way of Composing the Differ- 
ences on Foot was first published on August 28, 1660, 
This learned divine died in July, 1672.] 

Tue Lampetn Liprary.—There has been a 
fre deal said of late respecting the Archbishop's 

ibrary in 







more 


















Lambeth Palace. A reverend and 
learned northern antiquary asked me in the High- 






whether it contained a number (as he had been 
assured) of ancient Gaelic MSS. I did institute 
the inquiry, but it somehow fell through. Can any 
answer be now given to it ? Busney Heatna. 

[The Rev. H. J. Todd, in the Preface to the Catalogue 
of the Manuscripts in Lambeth Palace (fol. 1812), states, 
that “in respect to Scotland there are numerous impor- 
tant documents in this collection, which are subservient 
to the illustration of its general history, and some of 
great curiosity, in particular the transcript of its ‘ An- 
cient Laws and Constitutions ’ (No. 167). There are also 
pedigrees and genealogies of Scottish families, and other 
supplies of individual information.” ] 















Replies. 
THE EARLY CIVILISATION OF IRELAND. 
(3" S. xii. 141, 209, 229, 247.) 

On having read Mr. Prnxerton’s reply—which 
has appeared in three successive numbers of 
“N. & Q.”—to my article on the “Irish Harp,” 
and being convinced how little pertinent it is to the 
inquiry, and how much irrelevant matter it com- 
prises, I was disposed to abstain from a direct 
notice of it; but reflecting how deservedly high 
he stands, as a scholar and an antiquary, among 
learned men, and that he is an Irishman—an ac- 
cident which gives an undue weight to his state- 
ments on subjects relating to the land of his 
birth—I have altered my purpose. I regret, and 
I say so, in limine, sincerely, that Mr. PrvkERTON 
has shown that he is not acquainted with the 
vernacular literature of Gaelic Ireland, nor with 
the English and European authorities that recog- 
nise and corroborate its claims. 








Of this he lived to publish 






The Welsh in the twelfth century, the Scotch 
in the seventeenth, supplanted, successively, in the 
east and north of Ireland kindred septs of the 
Irish Gael. The descendants of the former have 
long since become Hibernicis Hiberniores: the de- 
scendants of the latter, through religious as well as 
minor causes, retain their prejudices, antipathies, 
and animosities. These are influences which edu- 
cation often fails to remove; they sometimes survive 
the recantation of the religious tenets previously 


| entertained. Interwoven in our mental system, it is 


lands, not a few years ago, to ascertain, if possible, | 


a labour of great difficulty to extract them. To 
them we owe the lamentable fact that, among the 
descendants of the Gael of Scotland, originally 
from Ireland, planted by James I. in Ulster, their 
kindred Gael of Ireland find their most virulent 
enemies. Scholars born in Ireland, some even 
educated in its University, have positively ignored 
the existence of a Gaelic literature and a civilisa- 
tion previous to the arrival of the Anglo-Norman. 
Mr. PInkERTON is not the only man who has 
hazarded the very bold assertion “ that under the 
fostering hands of English teachers, we (the Irish) 
have so soon emerged from barbarous ignorance;” 
but this he has supplemented with a bolder one, 
that the “boast of our ancient civilisation is 
laughed at by every antiquary in Europe.” These 
are the mere echoes of the pitiful delusions of the 
school to which I have above referred, and yet 
the University of Dublin possesses evidence in 
abundance to the contrary in the mass of old and 
valuable Gaelic MSS. it contains. 

I am pleased to find that the first issue raised 


| is, whether Ireland had a civilisation before she 


came under the “ fostering hands of English 
teachers.” That Ireland had such a civilisation I 
am prepared to prove, and here are my witnesses. 

Let it be remembered there was a time when 
Ireland was the school of Europe, the sanctuary 
of Christian truth, the nurse and mother of the 
holiest, and the enlightener of an age of darkness. 
The memory of it has been preserved in our days 
only by a few faint allusions to it in authors of 
more than ordinary research. The labours of 
St. Patrick and his immediate successors were 
attended with considerable success. They found 
a great nation of pagans; but before a century 
had elapsed, multitudes had been received into 
the Church; nor is it remarkable that Ireland, 


| before the close of the sixth century, should boast 


of names which, whether for piety or learning, 
had no superiors in the most cultivated regions of 
the Continent. Schools were established by the 
Apostle of the country (432—466), and by his 
disciples they were multiplied and enlarged until 
their celebrity was diffused throughout Europe ; 
of these, St. Patrick founded above one hundred, 
and one hundred more are said to have been in- 


1 Quarterly Review, \xxvi, 365. 
- ’ 
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debted for their existence to St. Columba (Co- | vinces of the English over which King Oswald 


lumbkille). St. Columbanus left his country early 
in life and travelled into France, founded the 
monastery of Luxeuil, and was for thirty years 
itssuperior. Besides these two, Ireland sent forth 
St. Clement and his companions into Germany, 
St. Buan into Iceland, St. Killian into Franconia, 
St. Suivan into the Orcades, St. Bendan into the 
Fortunate Islands, St. Aidan and St. Cuthberth 
into Northumberland, St. Fenian into Mercia, St. 
Albuine into Lorraine, St. Gallus into Switzerland, 
St. Virgilius into Carinthia, and St. Cataldus into 
Tarentum. To the Continent missionaries from 
the Irish Church were sent to propagate the 
Gospel, where they erected and established schools 
of learning, and taught the use of letters to the 
Sa.vons Burgundy, Germany, and 
other countries received their instructions from 
them, and Europe with gratitude confessed the 
superior knowledge, the piety, the zeal, and purity 
of the “ Island of Saints.’ 

The Heathen Saxons were objects of special 
concern to the zealous Irish missionaries. It is 
reported, that when King Oswald asked a bishop 
of the Irish to minister the word of the faith to 
him and his nation, there was sent to him a man 
of austere disposition, who after preaching for some 
time to the nation of the Angles, and meeting 
with no success, and being disregarded by the 
English people, returned home, and in an assembly 
of the elders reported that he had not been able 
to do any good in instructing that nation, because 
they were untameable men, and of a stubborn and 
barbarous disposition. Oswald, when in banish- 
ment, spent some time with some of his fellow- 
soldiers in Ireland, and had then received the 
sacraments of baptism; and thus it is that he 
had solicited a bishop by whose instruction and 
ministry the English nation which he governed 
might be taught the advantages of the faith in the 
Lord. Nor were they slow in granting his re- 
quest, and subsequently sent him Bishop Aidan, 
a man of singular meekness, piety, and modera- 
tion, zealous in the cause of God, &c. On the 
arrival of the bishop, the king appointed for him 
his episcopal see in the isle of Lindisfarne, &c. 
The king, almost humbly and willingly in all 
cases giving ear to his admonitions, most indus- 
triously applied himself to build and extend the 
Church of Christ in his kingdom, wherein, when 
the bishop, who did not perfectly understand the 
English language, senaahed the Gospel, it was 
most delightful to see the king himself inter- 
preting the word of God to his commanders and 
ministers, for he had perfectly learned the lan- 
guage of the Scots (Irish). From that time many 
Irishmen came daily into Britain, and with great 
devotion preached the word of faith to those pro- 


Vormans, 


na 


2 Chronicles of the Ancient British Chur: A, pp- 93-4. 


reigned, &c. The younger English were by their 
Irish masters instructed.° : 
Drogo, in his Life of Oswald, states that the 
conversion of the West Saxons was procured 
his agency, which is by no means improbable 
when we consider the interest which his marriags 
into the royal family of that kingdom gave him 
in its pagan inhabitants. Cynegils was converted 
and catechised, and washed in the baptismal font 
together with his people; and Oswald, the mos 
holy and victorious King of the Northumbrians 
being present, received him as he came forth from 
the laver, first adopted him, and took his daughter 
in marriage, and the two kings gave the city 
called Dorcic (Dorchester) for the seat of the 
episcopal see, afterwards translated to Exeter. In 
the subsequent reign (A.D. 643) there came into 
that province, out of Ireland, a certain bishop 
named Agilbercht, by nation a Frenchman, who 
had then lived a long time in Ireland, for the pur- 
pose of reading the Scriptures. He joined himself 
to the king, and voluntarily took upon himself 
the office of preacher; he returned to France, and 
having received the bishopric of the city of Paris, 
died there aged and full of days. Amongst the 
East Saxons the Irish missionaries were not idle. 
Whilst Sigiberct still governed the kingdom (633), 
there came out of Ireland a holy man named Furey, 
renowned both for his words and actions, and 
remarkable for singular virtues, &c. On coming 
into the province of the East Angles, he was 
honourably received by the aforesaid king; and 
performing his usual employment of preaching 
the Gospel, by the ay of his virtue and the 
etlicacy of his discourse, he converted the unbe- 
lievers to Christ. The Middle Angles wer 
converted by another Irishman, St. Finan, who 
baptized King Penda with all his earls and soldiers, 
and his successors for generations were bishops of 
Mercia. Many of the (Saxon) nobility and of 
the middle ranks of the English nation were in 
Ireland in the year of our Lord’s Incarnation (664), 
who, in the days of the bishops Finan and Colman, 
forsaking their native island, had retired thither, 
either for the sake of divine studies, or of a mor 
continent life; and some of them presently de- 
voted themselves faithfully to a monastical life; 
others chose rather to apply themselves to study, 
going about from one master’s cell to another. 
The Irish most willingly received them all, and 
took care to supply them gratuitously with daily 
food, as also to furnish them with books to read, 
and then teaching without making any charge.’ 
In the last part of the fifth, and beginning of 


> Bede’s Eccles. Hist. book 1. c¢. 5. 
+ Ibid, chapters 168, 9-10. 

5 Tbid. book ut. chap. 21. 

$ Ibid. book 11. chap, 24. 

7 Ibid. book m1. chap. 27. 
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the sixth century, a numerous company of Irish 
saints, bishops, abbots, and sons and daughters of 


at Pendennis.”* Hence they diffused 


kings and noblemen “came into Cornwall, and | 
landed 


themselves over the western part of the country, 


and at these several stations erected chapels and 
hermitages. Their object was to advance the 
Christian faith? The traditionary record of the 
Isle of Man is that St. Patrick founded an epi- 
scopal see there, and appointed Germanus its first 
bishop, and after his death Conondricus and 


Romulo. St. Muchutus occupied the see from | 


ap. 498 to 518."° Without entering into the de- 
tails of the emigration of the Bretons into Armo- 
rica, it is enough to say that fifty years after that 
event (circa A.D. 510) the Gospel reigned in the 
peninsula. Innumerable monasteries rose on all 
the principal points of the territory, especially on 
the sea coast, &c. But the most ancient and 
celebrated of all these sanctuaries was that of 
Landevenec, which became the most active centre 
of the spread of Christianity, as well as of manual 
and literary labour, in Western Gaul. Its founder 
was Grenuole, &c. It is supposed that he had 
been educated by St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, 


land planted themselves in Britain on the north 
side, and established a kingdom in those parts, 
which, with a manlike courage and warlike 
prowess, they have not only maintained at home, 
but also have purchased great honour abroad. 
For the French cannot but acknowledge that they 
have seldom achieved any honourable acts with- 
out Scottish hands, who therefore are deservedly 
to participate the glory with them. As also 
divers parts of France, Germany, and Switzerland 
cannot but confess that they owe to the Scottish 
nation the propagation of good letters, and Chris- 
tian religion amongst them.'® 

Professor Arnold, lecturing recently on the 


| study of Celtic Literature—a subject on which 


and that the rule followed at Landevenec was | 


that of St. Columba.” 
France trace the origin of their prosperity to the 
industrious and enlightened cultivation of Irish 
monks: witness, among a thousand other places, 
that portion of La Brie, between Meaux and 
Joarre, once covered by a vast forest, the first in- 
habitant of which was an Irish monk, Fiacre, 
whose name still continues popular, and whom 
our gardeners honour as their patron saint.!? Sigis- 
bert, one of the Irish monks expelled from Lux- 
euil, separated from his master Columbanus at 
the foot of the hill, which has since been called 
St. Gothard; and crossing the glaciers and peaks 
of Crispalt, directing his steps to the east, arrived 
at the source of the Rhine, and thence descended 
into a vast solitude, where he built a cell of 
branches, where afterwards was founded a monas- 
tery, which still exists under the name of Dis- 
sentis, kc. Thus was won, and sanctified from its 
very source, that Rhine whose waters were to 
lave so many illustrious monastic sanctuaries.'* 


At the same time some of his compatriots sowed | 
to address my infelicitous countryman in the 


the seed among the semi-pagan populations of 
Eastern Helvetia and of Rhetia.'* 

These facts were well known to Camden. He 
tells us that the Scotchmen coming out of Ire- 





§ Leland; Borlase and Polewhele, passim. 

° Blight’s Ancient Crosses, p. 36. 

© Chronicles of the Ancient British Church, p. 95. 

11 Montalembert’s Monks of the West, vol. ii. . 

12 Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum, O. S. B. tome ii. 
Montalembert’s Monks of the West, vol. ii. 376. 

1s Ibid., p. 245. . 

M /bid,, p- 455. 





neo. 
Vie; 


The richest districts of | 


the general public, as well as his scholastic Oxford 
audience, were wholly ignorant—pointed out that 
there is a Celtic literature voluminous and worth 
studying; but, as one of the critics has observed, 
“the English policy in Ireland has been from the 
first in every way offensively anti-national.” And 
even in the present day the Irish class-books issued 
by the authorities, “rich in the natural history of 
zoophytes, full about the seven nations of Canaan, 
ignore or malign the men whose memory lives, 
and will live, in the people’s hearts as the true 
heroes of the country.” 16 

I have rigidly abstained from quoting an Irish 
writer. All my witnesses are of the highest 
character, learned, unbiassed, and impartial. I 
could fill folios with corroborative evidence of 
equal weight, such as Ptolemy, Onomacritus, Mar- 
cianus, Heraclites, Bonaventura, Maronus, Hen- 


| rick of St. Germain, Bayle, Moreri, Leibnitz, 


Peyron, Pictet, Dr. Johnson, Grimm, Zeuss, Tor- 
feeus, Snorro Sturleson’s Heimskringla, Worsaae, 
and a host of others, ancient and modern. I shall 
now confine myself to one quotation more. 

I hope I have succeeded in proving that it is 
not “under the fostering hands of English teachers 
we (the Irish) have so soon emerged from bar- 
barous ignorance;” that it is not true “that 
the boast of our civilisation is laughed at by every 
antiquary in Europe ;” and that it is not true that 
“the Danes or Easterlings, c., first brought the 
slightest knowledge and civilisation to her pre- 
viously excluded shores.” May I not appeal with 
some hope of a verdict in my favour, a venture 


words of the Roman satirist — 
“ Solventur risu tabule; tu missus abibis.” 


Much equally open to refutation remains un- 
noticed. Joun Everne O’CAVANAGH. 

Lime Cottage, Walworth. 

[The discussion of this subject must here be closed.— 
Ep. | 





18 Camden’s Remains Concerning Britain. London, 4to, 
1673, p. 12. 
16 Contemporaneous Review, October, 1867. 
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THE SANHEDRIM. 
(3°¢ 8. xii. 245.) 

I copy the following remarks on this subject 
from Oxenham’s very faithful translation of Pro- 
fessor Dillinger’s useful treatise, The First Age 
of the Church, vol. ii. Appendix 2 : — 

“ When Pilate told the Jews to condemn Christ them- 
selves, instead of demanding that he should do so, they 
replied, according to John, xviii. 31: ‘ It is not lawful for 
us to put any one to death.’ This answer is taken by 
De Wette as implying that the Roman government had 
deprived the Sanhedrim of the power of life and death 
(Erkl. des Joh. p.269). Josephus is appealed to in proof 
of this, as saying that the Sanhedrim could not hold a 
court without the procurator’s consent (Jos, Arch, xx, 
G. 1); and the Talmud, as saying that forty years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, Israel lost the power of life 
and death; and, lastly, there is the analogy of Roman 
law. It would certainly be strange if Pilate, in 
telling the Jews to judge Christ themselves, publicly in- 
sulted the people and their rulers, yet so it must have 
been, if he knew they could not do what he told them. 
Indeed, he must have twice mocked them in this way, 
for he says again (John xix. 6), * Take ye Him, and cru- 
cify Him.’ Any one acquainted with Roman history and 
manners would think this repeated insult of a nation by 
its Roman governor at least very improbable; doubly 
so here, for Pilate was afraid of the Jews, and condemned 
Christ from fear of their denouncing him to the President 
of Syria or the Emperor. And again, this view is incon- 
sistent with the Gospel narrative, which makes the ful- 
filment of Christ's prophecy about the manner of His 
death a result of the refusal of the Jews to try Him 
themselves, instead of being (as it then would be) the 
inevitable result of existing circumstances, The ‘analogy 
of Roman law’ is no evidence that the Jews had lost 





their autonomy, and the cities and countries which re- | 


tained it were numerous. Strabo observes that Marseilles 
was not subjected to the Roman provincial legates, nor, 
again, Nemandus and the whole tribe to which it and 
twenty-four other towns belonged. Claudius first de- 
prived the Syrians of their freedom, because they had 
put Roman citizens to death (Div. i. 60, p. 676, 681), and 
the Rhodians were likewise deprived of it for crucifying 
Romans, for this freedom and autonomy could always 
be taken away at the will of the Emperor and Senate, 
and often was. . . . . In all cases of uproar, high 
treason, and disturbance of public order, the Roman 
authorities could judge and punish ; but in religious mat- 
ters, and what concerned the law of Moses, full power 
was left to the Jewish authorities to pronounce and exe- 
cute sentence of death. Hence Pilate said to the Jews, 
‘I find no fault in Him, take ye Him and crucify 
Him ’ (John, xix. 6), i.e. ‘I find no proof of sedition or 
high treason, which are the crimes I have to punish 
Whether he has offended against your religion and law, 
I know not, or leave unsettled; if you think so, punish 
Him yourselves,’ It is unnatural and against history to 
assume that this was a mere mockery of the weakness of 
the Jews. Nor is the attitude of Jewish authorities 
towards the Apostles intelligible, except on the assump- 
tion of their full autonomy and power of life and death 
in religious matters. We read (Acts vy. 33), that the 
Sanhedrim in great wrath was resolved to kill them, 
when Gamaliel changed its decision, not from any doubt 
of its power. Stephen’s death was the result of a formal 
trial, and witnesses were heard, however passionate the 
execution; nor does it stand alone, for Paul says (Acts, 
xxvi. 10), ‘Many of the saints I put in prison, having 


———__ 


received power from the high priests, and I voted for 
their execution. . . . The testimony of the Talmag 
that the Jews were deprived of the power of life and death 
forty years before the fall of the capital, cannot be an 
cepted, for the date is wrong. Juda became a Roman 
province, not forty, but sixty years before Jerusalem fell, 
and then, if at all, this must have taken place, oa 
What then did the Jews mean? (John, xviii. 31.) They 
wanted Jesus to be crucified, and therefore wanted Pilate 
to pronounce sentence, for else they would have had to 
stone him, as they did Stephen. Therefore they charged 
Him with aiming at royalty, for that was a political 
crime which the Roman government must judge. They 
also wished Him to die, not after, but during the Easter 
festival, when the city was full of visitors from all coun- 
tries, and by the most shameful death, at the hands of 
the heathen. For Jews to execute the punishment at that 
time would have been a desecration of the feast, as we 
learn from Philo (Jn Flaccum, p. 976, Paris, 1640), But 
if they had said this distinctly, Pilate would have 
answered, ‘ Then wait till the feast is over.’ To preclude 
that, they said equivocally, ‘We can kill no one, i¢ 
(1) on a charge of high treason; (2) during the feast.” 
W. I. S. Hortox. 





The Jewish tribunals lost their power of sen- 
tencing to death in civil cases when Judea b- 
came a Roman province, about fifty years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. See Calmet, or 
most Commentaries on the Bible. 

Jos J. B. Worxanp. 


A CURIOUS SEAL. 
(3" S. xii. 187.) 


Hartill is the name of an extinct family that 
in ancient times was located in the parish of 
Burnsall in Craven, at or near the romantic vil- 
lage of Hartlington, or, as it was originally called, 
Hartilton, or the town of Hartill. Kennedy, in 
his De Clifford, a Romance of the Red Rose, calls 
the spot “rugged Harthill.” The arms of the 
above family are unknown to me. “If found” I 
“will make a note of” for C. S. G., who does 
not give any locus in quo for his names. The 
arms on the seal are, it appears to me, those of 
Hartill ; they are what the heraldrists call “ Cant- 
ing Arms.” Heart was formerly often spelled 
Harte. We frequently find it so in the com- 
pound word Sweet-harte. Hart il may, bys 
yun, be made to signify a wounded heart. This 
is heraldically represented by a heart pierced with 
arrows. Such a representation is a very ancient 
one, and has existed from the earliest times of 
Christianity. In the Catholic church, sorrqw and 


| trouble have always been pictorially represented 


by arrow- or sword-pierced hearts. The “eye” 
with the “three aaa lines ” evidently represents 
the ever-watchful eye of Providence sending heal- 
ing rays of glory (the lines of C. 8. G.) on the 
wounded heart below. The eye with rays 4 
very ancient ecclesiastical design: it is also & 
Masonic one. The “crescents” are differences, 0 
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genealogical distinctions, to mark the consan- 

inital degree of the bearer to the head of his 
Pil. It is more correct blazonry to place these 
distinctions in the chief; but the rule is arbitrary, 
and, like the gules hand of the Baronet, they may 
be put in any other part of the shield. The de- 
rice is by no means bad. If the Hartills of 
C. 8. G. were of the Craven stock, we may ob- 
serve that in the dialect of the district :/ signifies 
grief or grieving. Thus we say “his mishap’s 
meade him a deal o’ 7”; ¢.e. grief. Harthill (in 
the concluding paragraph of C. S. G.) seems to be 
the name of another family. The word signifies 
the hill of the Hart. The arms, “on-a mount 
roper a stag (? hart) lodged,”’ are by no means 
inap propriate. It is not improbable that the two 
families may have originally sprung from the 
same Saxon stock. One family may have diverged 
from the other, and the difference in arms and 
orthography may have occurred when the separa- 
tion took place. This is very probable. 
instances are well known to every heraldrist and 
genealogist. The confusion between Hart and 
Heart is very common. It may have originated 
when orthography was not very uniform. Thus, 
“Bleeding Hart Yard,” in Hatton Garden, is 
sometimes called in print “ Bleeding Heart Yard.” 
Mr, Barham in his pn adopts the heart, but 
the street authorities have painted up “ Bleeding 
Hart Yard,” probably in deference to the sensi- 


| Martial, and sentenced to death, 


Such | 


tive feelings of the inhabitants of that classic, | 


diabolical, and legendary region! Lady Hatton’s 

palace, by the bye—where she was “ wanted ”— 

was not in Bleeding Heart Yard. It occupied the 

site of the present Swedenborgian church in Cross 

Street, and was some small distance from the 

locale of Mr. Barham’s legend. S. Jackson. 
The Flatts, Malham Moor, Craven. 


DEATH OF THEOBALD WOLF TONE. 
(3'¢ 8. xii. 254, 289.) 


E. L. 8. tells us, in language more succinct than 
elegant, that Tone slit “his own windpipe with a 
sharpened tenpenny-piece while the hangman and 
the cart were waiting for him at his prison door.” 
But we may the more readily excuse this style of 
writing when we remember how long E. L. S. 
has sat in an Orange lodge “among the noblest 
and almost the highest in the land.” Mr. Rep- 
MOND, speaking from the extremely opposite point 
of view, says that Tone “ was found dead in pri- 
son,” and “ it was said and is believed to this day, 
for it never was contradicted, that he was foully 
murdered in his cell.” Here a simple fact, scarcely 
fixty-nine years old, is told in two different ways, 
according to the prepossessions of the tellers ; and 
as both of the accounts are incorrect, we have a 
true idea of how history is made up in Ireland. 


Tone was tried by Court Martial on November 
10, 1798, and was condemned “ to die the death 
of a traitor” in forty-eight hours; the sentence 
was ratified by Lord Cornwallis. On the morning 
of the 12th, John Philpot Curran, a homines trium 
literarum, as E. L. 8. elegantly observes, as soon 
as the Court of King’s Bench was opened, ad- 
dressed the Chief Justice, Lord Kilwarden, and 
produced an affidavit signed by the father of 
Tone, stating that his son had been brought be- 
fore a bench of officers calling itself a Court 
though he had 
no commission under his Majesty, and therefore 
no Court Martial could have cognizance of any 
crime imputed to him, while the Court of King’s 
Bench sat in the capacity of the great criminal 
Court of the land. “I do not pretend,” said 
Curran, ‘‘that Mr. Tone is not guilty of the 
charges of which he is accused,” but he showed 
the extreme urgency of the case, saying that he 
(Tone) might be executed while a writ of habeas 
corpus was preparing. The Chief Justice im- 
mediately ordered the Sheriff to proceed to the 
barracks and acquaint the Provost Marshal that a 
writ was preparing to suspend Mr. Tone’s execu- 
tion, and to see that he be not executed. The 
Sheriff speedily returned to the Court, and said, 
“T have been to the barracks; the Provost Mar- 
shal says he must obey Major Sandys; Major 
Sandys says he must obey Lord Cornwallis.” The 
Chief Justice replied, “ Mr. Sheriff, take the body 
of Tone into custody; take the Provost Marshal 
and Major Sandys into custody, and show the 
order of the Court to General Craig.” The Sheriff 
once more went to the barracks and returned to 
the Court with the fatal news. He said that he 
had been refused admittance to the barracks, but 
he was informed that Mr. Tone had wounded 
himself dangerously the night before, and was not 
in a condition to be removed. Then a surgeon 
who had closed the wound gave evidence that 
there was no saying for four days whether the 
wound was mortal, but that removal would kill 
him at once. The Chief Justice immediately 
ordered a rule for suspending the execution. 

Tone, with a penknife that he had secreted, 
inflicted a deep wound across his neck on the 
night of November 1l. It being discovered by 
the sentry, a surgeon was called in at four o'clock 
in the morning, who closed up the wound, stopping 
the flow of blood. Tone lingered till November 19 
before he expired. 

Tone’s son says, in his father’s Memoirs — 

“That his end was voluntary, his determination pre- 
vious to his leaving France (which was known to us), and 
the tenor of his last letters incline me to believe. Neither 
is it likely that Major Sandys and his experienced satel- 
lites would perform a murder in so bungling a way as to 
allow their victim to survive the attempt during eight 


days. If this was the case, his death can never be con- 


| sidered as a suicide; it was merely the resolution of a 
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noble mind to disappoint, by his own act, the brutal 
ferocity of his enemies, and to avoid the indignity of their 
touch.” 

That Tone was the most reckless of traitors 
there cannot be a doubt. He would have in- 
flicted the greatest curse on his country that ever 
is recorded in history or fable, namely, a French 
army. He was actually tried in a French uni- 
form, and the respite from the sentence of a court 
martial would have only lengthened his life but 
a few days, as he was certain to have been con- 
victed by a jury. But the most extraordinary 
feature of the case remains yet to be related: 
Where could he have got the fatal tenpenny-piece 
we are told of by E. L. S.? Where, indeed, 
when we remember that Tone died in 1798, and 
tenpenny-pieces were first coined and issued in 
1805! WIttiAm PINKERTON. 


“THE DARK-LOOKING MAN.” 
(3"¢ S. xii. 79, 250.) 

I was not aware that a copy of the above poem 
was amongst the literary collections that I left 
with Mr. R. W. Drxoy. I am glad to see it in 
“N. &Q.” Itisa mistake to ascribe it to John 
Ambrose Williams. My MS. note, “J. A. Wil- 
liams,” is merely to show from whom my copy 
was obtained. My old friend Mr. Williams was 
anything but a funny man. He was an able 
political writer, a clever essayist, an acute 
reviewer, and a very excellent poet. I have 
several examples, but all are of a pathetic and 
serious cast. I have the excellent little songs, 
“When first we joyous met,” and “To Eden’s 
bowers,” and a number of others. The early 
numbers of Mr. Williams’s paper, the Durham 
Chronicle, certainly abounded with the most 
laughter-exciting articles in prose and verse. But 
this fun and gossip came from “the wags,” and 
not from the serious editor and proprietor. I can 
explain the note which Mr. R. W. Drxon cannot 
understand: “For Nos. 1 and 2, see file of the 
Globe and Traveller.” It means that the Pepper- 
corn poems—No., 1, the Parody on the “ Burial 
of Sir John Moore”; and No. 2, “ Rich and Poor, 
or Saint and Sinner ” —had a peared in previous 
numbers of that journal. Dr. J eppercorn’s Chris- 
tian name it seems was “H.” and not “ Peter.” 
I quoted from memory ; and being abroad, had not 
an opportunity of consulting either the Ingoldsby 
Legends or my own collections. One thing has 
been made clear. As I suspected (3'*S. xii. 156), 
the Peppercorn signature was used by more than 
one writer. The Parody (as we now have it, 3" S. 
xii. 79) was from the pen of Barham; and “Rich 
and Poor” (the Peppercorn poem, No. 2) has 
been satisfactorily proved by Mr. S. Birra (3*4 
8. xii. 72) to have ~ written by Thomas Love 
Peacock. 


Now, who wrote “The Dark-looking | 


| Man” ? 








One of the two Peppercorns, certainly, 
Mr. Barham was the only one who transferred 


signature to a poem reprinted in a published 
volume ; vide in Ingoldsby Legends, the Parody og 
“The Burial of Sir John Moore.” I am, them. 


fore, induced to fix the authorship of “The Dark. 
looking Man” on the Rev. R. H. Barham. Itis, 
as Mr. R. W. Drxon observes, “ very Barhamish,” 
Mr. Williams was not a classic scholar, and woul 
not have prefixed a Latin motto to one of his 

oems. The motto from one of Virgil's eclogues, 
in which “cayeto” ludicrously rhymes to “ se 
to ’*—the engrafting of a line from Scott’s ballad 
of “Lochinvar” (vide line 1, 6th verse), and 
some expressions which we find repeated in the 
Legends—all convince me that “ The Dark-looking 
Man” is from the pen of Mr. Barham, and ought 
to be incorporated in his works. And I shall 
hold to this opinion, unless Mr. 8. Brytu can fix 
the paternity on Mr. Peacock. Mr. J. A. Williams 
is quite out of the question. 

Mr. R. W. Drxon asks me whether Mr. Wil 
liams ever lived in North Street, Pentonville? 
I do not know that he ever did. But I do know, 
and from “ personal knowledge,” that when “The 
Dark-looking Man” appeared in the Globe and 
Traveller, Mr. Williams was a resident in Old 
Elvet, Durham, and contributed to no journal 
except his own. It was young, and required all 
his energy and support. It had it ; and so became, 
what it now is, one of the most influential papers 
of the North of England. As a concluding word, 
I would ask: Cannot some of Mr. Barham’s 
friends throw a little light on the above dark 
subject ? 8. J. 

St. Maurice, Valais. 





Thomas Love Peacock was the author of The 
Genius of the Thames (see Cat. Lib. Imp. Mus. 
Brit., 1817, v. 5). I shall be very much obliged 
to anyone who will give me any information as to 
the family or ancestors of this person, or of Lucy 
Peacock, the authoress of The Adventures of the 
Six Princesses of Babylon, 4to, 1785. 

Epwarp PEracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Roman Canonizations (3" S. xii. 245.)—- 
W. W. of Malta will find an answer to his ques 
tion in the Correspondance de Rome, an ecclesias- 
tical weekly paper published in Rome. The 
number of Saturday, June 22, 1867, p. 203, com 
tains a return of all canonizations celebrated from 
the tenth century to the present day. The martyr 
of the primitive church were canonized by the 
public voice, and the Ecclesia docens onl ratified 


* The rhyme proves that the author did not adopt the 
Italian pronunciation of the Latin tongue, but our bar 
barous English mode. 
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the unanimous decisions of the Ecclesia docta. 
Some saints have been canonized at the Lateran 
exceptionally, and some even ata distance from 
Rome; for example, St. Francis of Assisi, who 
was canonized at Perugia, and St. Anthony of 
Padua at Spoleto, with some others. But Bene- 
dict XIV.’s Bull “ ad sepulchra Apostolorum ” 
reserves the exclusive right of the Basilica Vati- 
cana to the celebration of canonizations. The 
number of canonizations in this century has been 
four (not thirty-eight): Ist, by Pius in 1807; 2nd, 
by Gregory XVI. in 1839; 3rd, by Pius IX. in 
1862; and 4th, again in 1867. Five saints were 
canonized in 1807, five in 1839, twenty-seven in 
1862. I do not recollect the number of saints 
canonized in June last ; I think it was thirty-nine. 
Beatifications are comparatively frequent. 
Ono RvssELL. 
Atheneum. 


Evi-Ere (3" S. xii. 261.)—Another method 
of warding off the evil-eye by the hand is common 


in Italy; that is, to bend the two middle fingers | 


down into the palm of the hand and hold them there 
with the thumb, the first and fourth finger striking 
forward like a pair of horns. Small hands in this 
position are made of tortoise-shell and of coral, 
and worn as charms. At Pompeii similar objects 
have been found of bronze. I have a photograph 
of a very eminent Italian, who sate holding down 
one hand in that position, as it is considered un- 
lucky to have one’s portrait taken, and he wished 
to ward off the ill omen. The two most unlucky 
things, however, are to spill oil, be it ever so 
little (salt does not matter), and to find a scorpion 
in your path, unless some one will kill it for you. 
A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Espre (3" S. xii. 245.)\—As I do not know 
the subject of the record of the Hustings Court of 
Oxford, “ Petr: de Middelton vy Riém fil: Willi 
le Espec,” I cannot judge of the illustration which 
Bos Prerr surmises, nor whether the words “ le 
Espec” are an abbreviation of the office to which 
he refers. But it is curious that the name Espec 





is well known in history as that of a powerful 
baron in Yorkshire, Northumberland, and several 
other northern counties, one of whom, named 
Walter Espec, in the reign of Stephen in 1158, 
led the hosts and gained the victory at the battle 
of the standard. Whether the defendant in the 
cause cited by Bos PigeR were a descendant or 
connection of this Walter Espec, may be a subject 
of inquiry. . 

A more curious coincidence may be found in 
the name of the plaintiff in the above cause. 
Peter de Middleton is the name of a Justice Itine- 
rant in 1330, temp. Edward ITI. (an office which 
Walter Espec filled about 1130), whose manor of 





that name was also in the county of York. 








What chance is there that the dispute in the 
Hustings Court of Oxford may have some refer- 
ence to, or connection with, the estates of these 
northern barons ? 

The accounts of Walter Espec and Peter de 
Middleton, and of Adam his father, also a Justice 
Itinerant, are in Foss’s Judges of England, vol. i. 
p- 112, and vol. iii. pp. 279, 465. D. 8. 


I suggest, as possible, that the Espec mentioned 
by Bos PicER was of that great family of Espec 
the chief of whom, Walter Espec, in 1138, was 
commander at the battle of the Standard near 
Northallerton. He had a son who died without 
issue; but his three sisters carried the blood into 
other families. One of these, Adeline, became the 
| wife of Peter de Roos or Ros, of Hamlake, from 
whom finally the house of Manners obtained the 
| coat of Espec — Gules, three Catherine wheels ar- 
gent. But the name was probably not confined to 
one line, and may have had among its bearers the 
person whom Bos Pieéer discovers in unfortunate 
circumstances at Oxford, a century and a half or 
more after the event which has made it famous in 
history. -m Ee 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 





The great Lancashire estate of Speke is written 
Spec in the Domesday Survey of the lands between 
Ribble and Mersey, and also so written in the 
Testa de Neville (Lancashire), p. 404. I think 
that it occurs as L’Espec in later inquisitions. It 
never was possessed by anyone of /ocal name, but 
such name may have been derived from it. 
Burke’s General Armory gives an ancient family 
named Speke, formerly L’£spec, in the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall. LANCASTRIENSIS. 


“Tue Waerrvu’ Heart” (3 §S. xii. 188.) — 
I have in my possession Smith’s (R. A.) Scotish 
Minstrel, in six volumes, published by Robert 
Purdie in Edinburgh about the year 1824, in 
which this beautiful song is described as by an 
author “ unknown ;” and as several songs by Miss 
Blamire are given in the above work, it may be 
inferred that she would not have withheld her 
name as the authoress of “The Waefu’ Heart” 
if she had written it. 


Cotsert, Brsnor oF Ropkz (3" S. xii. 226, 
272.)—The bishop would therefore (cf. note by 
L. M. M. R. xii. 272) be one of the Cuthberts of 
Castlehill, Inverness-shire. Their arms are in 
Nesbit, and a note on the origin of the family in 
Burke (Landed Gentry, s. vy. Robertson of Struan.) 
A Colonel Cuthbert was wounded on the Prince’s 
side at Culloden; and in Scots Mag. 1747, “ John 
Cuthbert, son of Castlehill,” is mentioned as being 
appointed ensign of a “regiment of foot now 
raising in Scotland for the service of the States- 
General.” This is the last notice of any of the 
family I have ever lit upon, and I should be glad 
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if L. M. M. R. or any other of your correspond- 
ents could inform me where a pedigree or history 
of the family is to be found. Mise Cuthbert, the 
Bishop of Rodéz’s sister, was mother of Lady 
Gray of Kinfanns, by Colonel James Johnstone of 
the 6lst Regiment. Of what branch of the clan 
Johnstone was this gentleman? His father was 
Robert Johnstone, M.A., minister of Kilbarchan 
in Renfrewshire; his mother, Ann, daughter of 
Claude Hamilton of Barns. X. C. 


WitiraM Brriper (3" 8S. xii. 247.) —What are 
the arms? Ives, the antiquary, and Suffolk 
Herald Extraordinary, had an original portrait of 
Wm. Bridge. He presented a copy tu the Inde- 

endents in 1774, and it is now preserved in the 
Daiterien chapel at Great Yarmouth. Can any- 
one say where the original one now is ? 

Bridge was an Independent, not a Presbyterian 
nor a Unitarian. (See Manship's History of Great 
Yarmouth.) GC. d.. i 

Tue Fiertine Frera (3* S. xii. 265.) — The 
Northumberland Fusiliers, Quo fata vocant, St. 
George and the Dragon. This regiment when in 
America, at the battle of Bunker's Hill, 1775, 
made for itself an enviable reputation. General 
Burgoyne, in a letter written to Lord Derby, says, 
“The Fifth has behaved the best, and suffered 
the most.”’ It was during the Peninsular War that 
the Fifth cheered each other by recounting the 
exploits of those who had established the glory of 
their regiment. They said—* When our men at- 
tacked the heights of Bunker's Hill, they who 
had their white plumes shot away fixed in their 
hats the leaves of the sugar cane.” Then would 
be sung the following quatrain :— 

“ Against brigades of Grenadiers 
he gallant Fifth they stood ; 
They gained the laurel of St. George, 
And drank the Dragon's blood.” 

After the battle of Salamanca, the Fifth were 
known by the sobriquet of “ The Grasshoppers :”— 

“We are called Grasshoppers wherever we go, 

For we fought and we conquered at Salamanco.” 

They were also known as the “ Bottle of Broth 
Boys: ” they boiled the meat served to the mfor 
dinner, aud saved the broth for the morning’s 
breakfast. This latter nickname must have stuck 
to the regiment, for long after the war Colonel 
Sir Charles Pratt was generally called by the 
soldiers the “ Old Bottle of Broth.” 

General Picton’s division was called the 
“Fighting Fifth.” This sobriquet was never used 
to distinguish the gallant Fifth Fusiliers. 

J. Harris Grason. 

Liverpool. 


Mr. Lorrvs Torrennam is slightly in error. | 


Sir Thomas Picton's division in the Peninsula 


was not the Fifth, but the 7hird, and it was the | 


Third which was distinguished as the “ Fighting 
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Division.” Picton was in command of it from 
1810 until the occupation of Bordeaux, except for 
a short period when ill-health obliged him to 
return to England. He commanded the Fifth 
Division at Waterloo, and possibly that is what 
has misled Mr. Totrennam. Picton received his 
death wound while leading a charge of infantry 
against a solid square of cavalry, an enterprise 
which he had not unfrequently executed with 
success during the Peninsular campaign. 


G. F. D, 


Mr. TorrenHam will find in Napier’s account 
of the combat of El Bodon that the Fifth Fuasi- 
liers charged the French cavalry, and retook some 
captured guns. Picton’s division in the Penin- 
sular War was the 7Aird, and he was so identified 
with this number that, if the Waterloo campaign 
had lasted for any length of time, his division— 
the Fifth—would have been renumbered the Third. 
So say the despatches of the duke. Srenet. 

CanDLE Querres (3"¢ 8. xii. 244.) — Another 
instance of Paris candles occurs in a “ Boke of 
Curtasye,” in English verse of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, preserved among the MSS. in the British 
Museum (MS. Sloane, 1986, fol. 45, v°.):— 


“ Now speke I wylle a lytulle whyle 
Of tho chandeler, withouten gyle, 
That torches and tortes and preketes con make, 
Perchours, smale condel I undertake ; 
Of wax these candels alle that brennen, 
And morter of wax, that I wele kenne. 
rho snof of horn dose away 
With close sesours as I yow say ; 
The sesours ben schort and rounde y-close 
With plate of irne up on bose. 
In chambur no lyght ther shalle be brent, 
Bot of wax, therto yf ye take tent. 
In halle at soper schalle caldels brenne, 
Of Parys, therein that alle men kenne ; 
Iche messe a candelle fro Alhalawghe day 
To Candlemesse as I yow say.” 


The crasseta mentioned by your correspondent 
are doubtless the cressets often used for lighting 
the hall, for if the apartment was very large 8 
few candles would produce comparatively little 


effect. The cresset is mentioned by Shakespeare 
as in use for processions at night. In the wills 
published by the Surtees Society it is frequently 
mentioned along with the fire-irons of the ball 


| The cresset was in the form of an iron lantem 


filled with pitch, tallow, resin, and turpentine. 
Sometimes it was enclosed in horn, and then called 
a moon. Mr. Wright, in his Domestic Manners 
and Sentiments, p. 454, gives a cut of a “ moon 
which was formerly preserved at Ightham Moat 


| House in Kent. 


The word cresset, French creuset, is derived from 
Low Latin erucibulum, from Latin crux, & CT08, 
because anciently crucibles, or vessels for melting 
metals, were marked with a cross. 

Joun Precot, Jus. 
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Font Inscription (3° S, xii. 207, 234, 272.)— 


[hasten to apologise for misunderstanding W. C.B., | 


when I supposed him to say that his two sen- 
tences Pea (2) and (3) might be taken in 
many ways. I understand him now to have 
alluded only to the letters in the last two divisions 
of his No. (2). Still I must own I am unable to 
see how those letters in mu could be otherwise 
taken than as the continuation of the “ Ave 
Maria,” and as intended for in mulieribus, 

W. C. B. states in last communication, that he 
can discern the word “ bapty ” following the first 
word “Wyhtowt.” I think then that the inser- 
tion of sha or sa before the // was very probable ; 
and so the sentence would read thus :— 

Wyhtowt bapty shall [or sall] ma be saved (?). 

Without baptism shall man be saved (?). 
No stops being used throughout, it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose the sentence to have been in- 
terrogative. As much as to say, that whereas 
baptism was essential for salvation, those who 
erected the font had a strong claim to be prayed 
for. F. C. H. 


Drypen’s “ Mac Fiecxnor” (3 S. xii. 206.) 
Two thoroughfares bearing the naine of the alley 
mentioned in the lines quoted by CH. are in- 


cluded in the list of streets in the New View of 


Iondon, 1708. One is described as “a pas- 
sage from the Strand into Hollywell Str.,” and 
the other as “a broad and large passage betw. 
Friday Str. and Bread Str.” The former of these 


is shown on the map of the parishes of St. Clem- | 


ents Danes and St. Mary, Savoy, in the 1720 
edition of Strype’s Stow's Survey, as is also a 
third alley of the same name running from Water 
Street to Milford Lane. Dodsley’s London and its 
Environs described, 1761, mentions another alley 
situate in “St. John’s Street, Smithfield,” deriv- 
ing its name “from ridicule.” The first-named 
of these alleys is probably that intended by Dry- 
den. W. H. Husk. 


EXTRAORDINARY ASSEMBLAGE oF Brrps (3* 
8. xi. 106, 306, 361; xii. 98.) —Last autumn I was 
sailing ina small boat off Ramsgate when a sudden 
squall came on from the south-eastward, and 
brought with it an immense flight of small birds: 
there must have been thousands of them. They 


appeared to be chiefly linnets and finches of 


various kinds; the only large bird among them 
was a white owl. When we landed on the pier, 
we found the poor birds lying about in scores, 
thoroughly exhausted ; so much so, that they 
suffered us to come quite close to them. It had 
been raining a little, and they drank greedily from 
the puddles. It seemed clear they must have come 
across from the open country near Calais, at least 
twenty-five miles off, and to have been driven by 
stress of weather. May not some of the other 


| assemblages of birds have had their origin from a 


A. A. 


similar cause ? 
Poets’ Corner. 


Buive Stockrxe (x. 37, 59, 98.)—This expres- 


| sion, or one with a similar meaning, appears to 


be of older date than either above noticed. Mer- 
curius Aulicus, August 27, 1643, says,— 

“You heard last week of an honourable Committee of 
Ladies and Gentlemen which by their Conversation, &c. 
&c, There is another this weeke borne at Coventry, con- 
sisting of Mistresse Majoresse and some more ‘blue 
stomachers,’ &c.” 

The taunt here is clearly against the ladies, in 
the same way as we use blue stocking now. 
E. V. 
Somerset. 


I 


Prior’s Poems (3 S, xii. 246, 291.)—I pos- 
sess a copy of the third edition mentioned by the 
Editor, and it contains the poem of “ The Curious 


| Maid,” as well as the “ indelicate illustration ” he 


alludes to. J. A. G. is therefore in error when he 
states that the poem in question “ was certainly 
not accompanied by any engraving.” Although 
the three volumes bear the date 1733, the first 
two, containing the — of Prior’s poems, 
have “ fifth edition” on the titlepage, whereas the 
last, which is paged continuously throughout, is 
but the third. I. C. 8. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. Murray announces for publication before Christ- 
mas, Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian, 1802-15, by the 
Countess Brownlow ; Life in the Light of God’s Word, 
by the Archbishop of York; The Variation of Animals 
and Plants, by Charles Darwin, with illustrations, 2 vols. ; 
The Continuity of Scripture, as declared by the Testimony 
of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles, by Sir 


| W. Page Wood; History of the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 


mew, based on a personal examination of documents in 
the Archives of France, by Henry ‘White, M.D.; The 
Huguenots, their Settlements, Churches, and Industries 
in England and Ireland, by Samuel Smiles ; On Mole- 
cular and Microscopic Science, by Mary Somerville, il- 
lustrated, 2 vols. ; The Iliad of Homer, rendered into 
English blank verse, by Lord Derby, popular edition, 
revised, with additional Translations, 2 vols.; Life of 
Sir Charles Barrv, R.A., Architect, by his Son Alfred 
Barry, D.D., portrait and illustrations; History of the 
French Revolution, 1789-1795, by Professor Von Sybel, 
translated with the author’s sanction, by W. C. Perry, 
Vols. I. and II.; Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey, by Dean Stanley, D.D.; History of the United 
Netherlands, from the Death of William the Silent to 
the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609, by J. Lothrop Motley, 
Vols. III. and 1V., with index (completing the work) ; 
Siluria, by Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart., fourth edition, 
revised, map and Illustrations ; Horace, edited by Dean 
Milman, D.D., a new and cheaper edition, with 100 
woodcuts. 

Messns. Loncmans & Co, have nearly ready, Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Sir Philip Francis, commenced by 
the late Joseph Parkes, continued and edited by Herman 
Merivale, 2 vols. with two portraits; Maximilian in 
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Mexico, from the Note-book of a Mexican officer, by Max. 
Baron van Alvensleben, late lieutenant in the imperial 
Mexican army; Life of Pastor Fliedner, founder of the 
Deaconesses’ Institution at Kaiserswerth, translated, with 
the sanction of Fliedner’s family, by Catherine Wink- 
worth, with portrait; History of France, from Clovis and 
Charlemagne to the Accession of Napoleon ITI., 
Evans Crowe, vol. 5, completing the work: Lyra Ger- 
manica, the Christian Life, with above i 
engraved on wood under the superintendence of J. Leigh- 
ton, F.S.A.; Axel, and other Poems, translated from the 
Swedish by Henry Lockwood; Original Designs for 
W ood-Carving, with practical instructions in the art, by 
A. F. B., with 20 plates of illustrations on wood; ‘and 
Hints on Household Taste in Furniture and Decoration, 
by Charles L. Eastlake, Architect, with numerous illustra- 
tions engraved on wood. 


Messrs. Rivincrons announce a Summary of Theo- 
logy and Ecclesiastical History, a series of original works 
on all the principal subjects of theology and ecclesiastical 
history, 4 various writers, 8 vols.; the Life and Times 
of Saint Gregory the Illuminator, by 8. C. Malan, Vicar 
of Broadwindsor ; a Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms, by 
various writers, edited by Orby Shipley; Stones of the 
Temple, a familiar e xplanation of the fabric and ~ 1 
ture of the church, with illustrations engraved by 
Jewitt, by Walter Field, Vicar of Godmersham ; Flowers 
and Festivals, or Directions for Floral Decorations of 
Churches, with numerous illustrations; a Second Series 
of Curious Myths of Middle Ages, by S. Baring-Gould, 
with illustrations ; Sermons, by the Rev. R. S. C. Cherm- 
side, late Rector of Wilton, Salisbury ; the Greek Testa- 


by Eyre 


200 illustrations | 


ment, with English Notes, intended for the upper forms | 


of schools and for pass-men at the universities, abridged 
from the larger work of the Dean of Canterbury, 1 vol. 


Messrs. Macmitian & Co. announce the Nile Tribu- 
taries of Abyssinia and the Sword Hunters of the Hamran 
Arabs, by Sir Samuel Baker, with portraits of Sir Samuel 
and Lady Baker, maps and numerous illustrations; M. 
De Barante, a memoir, biographical and autobiographical, 
new work by M. Guizot, translated by the author of John 
Halifax, Gentleman, with portrait by Jeens; Guide to 
the Cricket-Ground, with woodcuts, by G. H. Selkirk ; 
The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, an amended ver- 
sion, with historical introductions and explanatory notes, 
by Four Friends; The Earth’s Motion of Rotation, by 
C. H. H. Cheyne, M.A., &c. The same publishers an- 
nounce (forming part of the Clarendon Press Publica- 
tions) the Apology of Plato, with a revised text and 
English notes, and a digest of Platonic Idioms, 
Rev. James Riddell. 

Mr. BeNTLEY’s announcements for the season comprise, 
among other books, Recollections of My Life, by the late 
Emperor Maximilian, 3 vols.; The Miscellaneous Prose 


by the | 


Works of Lord Lytton, now first collected, and including | 


Essays on Charles Lamb, the Reign of Terror, Gray, 


Goldsmith, Pitt and Fox, Sir Thomas Browne, Schiller, | 


Historical Characters, Talleyrand, Mack- 
Cobbett, Canning, Peel, by the Right Hon. Sir 
Lytton Bulwer, 2 vols.; Cradle Lands, by the 
Lady Herbert of Lea, with numerous illus- 
trations ; Historical says on Latter Times, the Dukes 
of Burgundy, Charles the Fifth, Philip the Second and 
the Taciturn, Cardinal Richelieu, the First English Revo- 
lution and William the Third, by J. Van Praet, edited 
by the Right Hon, Sir Edmund Head, 1 vol. library 
edition. 


&c., 3 vols. ; 
intosh, 
Henry 
Right Hon. 


Messrs. Cuirman & HALt are preparing for publica- 
tion Chronicles and Characters, by Robert Lytton ; Nar- 
rative of a Journey to Abyssinia, with an Appendix, and 


Se 


a Comparison of the Practicable Routes for a ei ; 
J 


Debra Tabor and Magdala, by Henry Dufton; 
book on Church Vestments, by "Anastasia Dolby. 


Mr. Ocean Hamst, Author of “A Notice of the 
Life and Works of J.-M. Querard,” announcesa Handbook — 
to Fictitious Names: of Authors who have written under — 
assumed names, and to Literary Forgers, Impostors, 
Plagiarists, and Imitators, chiefly of the lighter Liters. 
ture of the Nineteenth Century. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and 
resses are given for that purpose: — 
Last oy rar Govenwons or Cuantsr's Hosp 
we of sun Gocuneane rs Hosrrrat mavine Paseartasml 
Wanted by Rev. J. Bartlett, Millbrook Parsonage, Devonport, 
Pickxwiex. 
5, 6, 7, 


Nos. 1, 2. 3, 4, and 16 of the original edition; or to 
, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, and 20 oll Res 
Wanted by 2. B. 1. 5, Walter's Terrace, Peckham, 8.E. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We are unavoidably compelled to postpone until next week our 
on the new Camden Book, Dingley's History from Marble’s Lette 
Distinguished Musicians, &c. 

Guwysio. Sir Joshua Reynolds died unmarried. 

Micnastmas Goose —R. F. W. 8. 
subject in vola. iv. and viii. af our First Serie 
our Second Series. 

Anon. The passage in Hamlet (Act I. Se. 4) runs — 

. though I am native here, 
And to the manner born,” &c. 

Sweercans. Lists of the Lieutenants of the Tower will be found m the 
fourth edition of Bayley's History of the Tower. 

T..C. will find Ampersand very fully treated of in vols. il. and LG 
our First Serves. 

Coutos, The origin of the Clarence Dukedom has been discussed 
= = a& Q.” Ist S. will. 565; ix. 45, 85, 224; x. 73, 255. 

, & Ramacr. On the omg ship of “ Dies ire, dies ile,” oat 
ode to York. Sour 


8, and vols. ii. @ 


«f. a& Q.” ist 8. ii. 72, 105, 1 ili. 322, 468; iv. 71 
8. Jt does not appear that Di k Turpin ever 
last volume, pp. 440, 
Wau. Wino. The Life of Oliver Cromwell, fifth edition, 1778, i by 
Tsaac Kim! er, a dissenting minister, who died in 17 
T. G. (Dalkeith.) As there are tiventy pleen in England named. 
Norton. the writer of the MS. sermon cannot possibly be identified. 
Groace Luoyp. King Henry VIII. founded five lectures in te 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge—namely,of Divinity, Hebrew, 
Law, and Physic; the readers af which lectures are in the 
statutes called Regii Professores. 
E.G. Formerly letting lands by * 
method as pa of selling goods, 4c. 
ticed in* & Q.”’ 3rd 5. iii. 49. 
D. will find the controversy on “ The Squire Papers” (not Crome 
Letters) in Carlyle's Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, edit. 16%, 
339—378, reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 
A. A. D. The germ of the quotation” Tempora mutantur,” Fp 
be Jound in the Delitize Poetarum Germanorum, i. 85, 
of Matthias Borbonius. He considers them as a saying ne note 


cir. 830 


f candle” was by tea 


inch ¢ 
candle. The custom a 


by the 


* Omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis; 
Ila vices quasdam res habet, illa suas. 
¥. & Q.” Ist S. 1. 234, 419. 

Lex. The Friday fast, as one of the stationary days, ‘ipa 
served in oe primitive church, for many centuries before pay 
were kno Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian adm, = 
ch. 9, ond. Riddle’s Christian Antiquities, p. 621. 

“Norgs & Quaares"’ is registered for transmission abroad. 


See™ d 


‘(Translation). aie 
Thompson & 
London, of wales 


Bvewos Ayvaes Government Ceatiricare 
undersigned, at the request of Messrs. Jas. C. 
that the Iron Safes of Messns. Cuvas & Son, 
gentlemen are agents, were exposed for several hours 
took place in the offices of the National Government on the 
the 26th inst.; that in our presence they were easily opened with 
respective keys; that the moneys and important documents thee 
tained were found in perfect order, and that 7 safes are now Koi 
in the National Treasury Office.—(Signed) J. Drago (Treasure: 

National Ye sig —_ Lng =| mate « pL, Ma 

co A. 1 uenos Ayres, July 31, 1867 

th hos safes may be inspected at Chubb & Sons, Makers to the 
and the Bank of England, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, Lo 
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